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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN COLMAN ADAMS, for many years the beloved mit 
of the Hartford Universalist Church, once expressed his fa 
immortality in a free verse Easter poem sermon. The poen 
printed privately and in a limited edition only. We are thet 
happy to print it now and so make it available for. all Ur 
salists. EXPECTATION, AN EASTER CREDO is a’ 
corrective for a generation grown poor and timid in its faith 


ERIC ALTON AYER, minister of the First Univers 
Church of Milford, Massachusetts, gives us a beautiful anc 
gestive meditation on LIFE IS LORD OF DEATH. 


KINGSBURY BADGER, a Universalist layman, is asst 
professor of English Literature at Boston University. Pz 
sor Badger is an active member of the Second Univer: 
Church of South Weymouth, Massachusetts, His penett 
essay on IMPERATIVES FOR LIBERALS is the first of a s 
which we know will be not only interesting but also most 
ful to our readers. 


DAVID LILIENTHAL, Chairman of the United States A 
Energy Commission, speaking to a group of technology stu 
recently, uttered a warning that it behooves all Americz 
read and ponder. SCIENCE AND THE SPIRIT OF MAN . 
text of this address. | 

| 


ARNOLD AND FLORENCE SIMONSON were asked b 
International Church Extension Board to investigate the 
of our Universalist personnel and property in Japan. W. 
in this number their excellent report to the Board on THE 
VERSALIST SITUATION IN JAPAN. 


(at the urgent request of the editor) an account of a recen 
trip. CUMMINS’ COMINGS AND GOINGS, as the General 
intendent, has informally labeled his story, illustrates t 


killing nature of the job we ask the executive head of our 


DR. ROBERT CUMMINS, General Superintendent has w: 
to do. 


See 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING j 
IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support of th} 
servant of Universalism. 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Pu 
House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you a 
dear ones as you direct. 


“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishin 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $2 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treas 
any further information you desire. 
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trial of the Roman Catholic Cardinal, 
peph Mindszenty, in Hungary and the trial 
fifteen Protestant ministers in Bulgaria 
arts of one unified process, the uproot- 
} all religion and religious institutions 
| not bend the knee to totalitarian Marx- 
hind the Iron Curtain of the Russian 
j. Because this is so, we gladly join 
potest of our Roman Catholic friends 
jt the trial and sentence of Cardinal 
benty. The cardinal’s ‘‘confession’’ and 
jleged ‘‘confessions’’ of the Bulgarian 
jtant ministers are all of one monotonous 
| Whether these statements of prisoners 
y Soviet courts are induced by drugs or 
fism or wrung from men whose wills are 
by sheer brute torture matters not. 
Ire patently false statements made under 


’ 


se unhappy events illustrate more than 
i persecution of religion. They 
size the danger to all men everywhere 
jalitarian systems. ‘‘Power corrupts. 
jte power corrupts absolutely.’’ Over 
|; this dreadful fact, so many times 
pnted in blood and tears in our genera- 
is the solemn truth that freedom is one 
livisible. Anywhere in the world where 
yjustly deprive their fellowmen of life 
tty, the lives and liberties of all men 
there in the world stand in jeopardy. 
fwell therefore to join with Catholics in 
against the persecution of Catholic 
nen as vigorously as we protest the 
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Freedom Is One 
For Protestants As Well As Cathelies 


persecution of the Bulgarian Protestant clergy- 
men. We would have done far better if we had 
started that protest, Catholic and Protestant, 
when the Protestant Lutheran Primate of 
Hungary, Bishop Ordass, was arrested and 
persecuted sometime back. As we remember 
it, neither the Catholic Church nor our State 
Department were unduly excited about that 
affair, and it was no whit different in prin- 
ciple than the persecution of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. 

All Protestants will commend Archbishop 
Spellman’s remark that “‘Rebellion against 
tyranny is obedience to God.’’ That remark 
expresses a classic Protestant doctrine for 
which countless Protestants anda not a féw 
Catholics have died. We would be happier 
about the Cardinal’s brave words, however, if 
he and his fellow churchmen had spoken out 
in this manner when the legal and legitimate 
republican government of Spain was fighting 
the tyrannous Franco. We would have more 
confidence in the Cardinal’s pronouncement 
were it not that the present totalitarian gov- 
ernment of Franco Spain, blessed by Rome, 
has written into its constitution a prohibition 
of all religious propaganda except for the 
favored Catholic Church as follows: 


Section 6 of the Spanish Constitution 


of June 17, 1945. 


The profession and practice of the 
Catholic religion, which is the reli- 
gion of the Spanish state, will enjoy 
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official protection. . . No public 
ceremonies or manifestations will be 
permitted in any religion other than 


and Oxnam. ‘‘The Christian Leader “Jam 


where ‘‘The Churchman’’ stands in unchai 
opposition to the political activities of 
Roman Catholic church. 


the Catholic religion. 

Freedom is one and the restriction of the 
freedom of non-Roman Catholics in Spain and 
in other countries in which Roman Catholics 
are in a majority endangers the freedom of all 
men everywhere. 

Freedom is one and indivisible, and we 
stand for freedom for Roman Catholics in this 
country and in all others. Consequently we 
and all Protestants have a moral right to de- 
mand that Roman Catholics stand for like 
freedom for Protestants and Jews always and 
everywhere. 

Sad to say, current events do not reveal 
any such championing of freedum on the part 
of the American Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Quite the contrary, in this country where 
Catholics have had and continue to have the 
greatest freedom they enjoy anywhere in the 
world except in Catholic Countries, there 
have recently appeared in the Catholic press 
and in the public prints inspired attacks on 
‘‘The Churchman,’’ its editor, Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, and on Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
Both Shipler and Oxnam have been branded as 
““anti-Catholic’’ because of their opposition 
to political activities of Roman Catholic 
churchmen. By insinuation, they have been 
labeled communists or communist fellow 
travelers. These tactics divert the mind from 
the issues involved, the continued separation 
of church and state. Neither Shipler nor Ox- 
nam are anti-Catholic. Indeed, their opposition 
to the use of tax raised money for parochial 
school support and their opposition to the 
Taylor mission to the Vatican State consti- 
tute in reality the greatest possible safeguard 
for the legitimate freedoms of both Catholics 
and Protestants in the long future. Nothing 
but tragedy can come from a continuation of 
the steady encroachments of church on state 
which parochial school aid by the state and 
diplomatic recognition of the Vatican con- 
stitute. 

We are constrained by this dangerous situa- 
tion to associate ourselves wholeheartedly 
with the following statement signed by a 
score or more of church editors and college 
professors regarding the attacks on Shipler 
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‘who said: ‘‘We must restore integrit) 


As Protestant clergymen and lay 
men, including sponsors of The Church 
man Award dinner, and others, we 
join in protesting against the curren 
organized attacks on the Churchman 
its editor, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, an 
upon the guest of honor, Bishop G 
Bromley Oxnam, the recipient of The 
Churchman Award for 1948. These 
attacks have profoundly dangerous 
implications for our democracy. We 
denounce the current propagandé 
which asserts that a person who op. 
poses the political Vatican State is 
a communist or communist sympathiz. 
er. The attacks on The Churchman 
represent a fully organized, well. 
financed threat to one of the frees 
sections of American journalism, the 
Protestant press. 

Protestant leaders like Bishor 
Oxnam - even the Federal Council o! 
Churches of Christ in America - have 
been called communistic over a long 
period. We stand for the right o: 
Protestant individuals and organiza- 
tions to promote peace without having 
such free journals as The Churchma 
prohibited by self-appointed censors. 
The Churchman has stood fearlessl 
for peace and against authoritarianis 
within and outside the ranks of Pro 
testantism. The public should be in, 
formed that it is because of this stan 
that the periodical and its editor havi 
been ruthlessly maligned. 

We share the recently expressed 
opinion of Justice William O. Dougla 
of the United States Supreme Cour 


to our own political tactics by pu 
ting an end to the shameful practic¢ 
of branding as communist everyon\ 
who espouses a liberal reform o1 
promotes a program for the unde 
privileged. When liberals are pil 
loried as communists, the communi 
influence grows and spreads.”’ 
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We know that Protestants and all 
ther men and women of goodwill 
hroughout the country will recognize 
n the attacks upon The Churchman, 

Jr. Shipler and Bishop Oxnam a 
vasked assault upon the basic free- 
lom of thought which is fundamental 

o both Americanism and Protestant- 
sm. 

) this we say Amen, and so saying we 
at that we have stood for all legitimate 
liom for Roman Catholics and we will 
nue to so stand. Until official Catholic- 
gives up its spiritual totalitarianism, we 
to Protestants: Guard your freedom! 


N WATERS’ REINSTATEMENT 


is both a joy and a very great relief 
hat Dr. Miriam Van Waters has been 
tated as superintendent of the Massachu- 
Reformatory for Wonien. When Dr. Van 
*s was ousted many weeks ago, we were 
y concerned not only for her but also for 
scientific and humane expression of 
erhood which her administration so well 


Universalists were concerned in the 


for Dr. Van Waters reinstatement. 
ersalist ministers and church groups, 
in the Commonwealth and outside it, 
d their voices in protest against the 


tr. This they did not only on behalf of 
ithful and intelligent public servant but 
‘on behalf of decent and intelligent treat- 
of society's weak and unfortunate ‘‘prob- 
children’’. 
iam Van Waters stands in the line of 
sssion of a long list of Universalist lay 
lerical leaders who for over a century 
it for intelligent and ethical treatment 
isoners. A century ago, Charles Spear, 
d dirisively by his opponents, “‘the 
fers’ Friend’’ pioneered in this field. 
Johnson, that fine Universalist lay- 
n, who had ‘‘the wisdom to apply her 
” in the treatment of so-called ‘‘incor- 
es’’ was for fifteen years the successful 
intendent of the Women’s Reformatory 
herborn, Massachusetts. She faced the 
kind of critics and fought the same kind 
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of battle as Dr. Van Waters. Orlando Lewis 
in the National Prison Reform Association and 
Thomas Mott Osborne, both Universalist lay- 
men, gave their lives to the cause of enlighten- 
ed penology. Dr. Van Waters is a most worthy 
successor of these great souls. 

We recite these facts not merely to indulge 
in denominational history but to point out two 
important things. First, Universalists have 
here a special responsibility. For genera- 
tions, one practical expression of our’ com- 
mitment to human brotherhood has been in 
this field. Second, even this very superficial 
recital of history demonstrates that this battle 
is never won. Always there are, and will be, 
those well meaning but benighted folk whose 
attitude toward the criminal or the delinquent 
is the old tribal idea of punitive vengeance. 
Always these deluded folk will interpret 
measures necessary to rebuild broken lives 
as ‘‘pampering’’. And so the battle must goon. 

For Universalists, as for Dr. Van Waters, 
there is “‘no discharge in this war.’’ We have 
a definite and immediate responsibility for 
the improvement in laws dealing with delin- 
quents. As Dr. Van Waters said, refusing to 
take time aut for a celebration after her vindi- 
cation, ‘‘Let’s get to work.’’ 


UNIVERSALISM IN JAPAN 
A T THE request of the International Church 


Extension Board, Arnold and Florence 
Simonson made an on the spot investigation 
of the Universalist situation in Japan. Their 
report appears in this number. All American 
Universalists should read this report with 
care. The issues involved in this matter 
make it morally imperative that responsible 
leaders in every Universalist church see to 
it that our lay folk have a chance to study 
and to discuss the report, and whatever sub- 
sequent recommendations the International 
Church Extension Board may make regarding 


it. 
We earnestly request Universalists to write 


The Christian Leader without delay stating 
frankly what they think we should do about 
the Universalist situation in Japan. The 
question needs a full and frank discussion 
well in advance of the Rochester General 
Assembly next October. 
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Expectation, An Easter Credo 


John Colman Adams 


"THE Easter moon has rounded to the 
full; ; 

The omens of the spring are in the air; 

Green on the sward and swelling buds 


aloft 
Attest the tides of life that northward 


flow, 

Fed from the Life Divine that never fails. 

This morn all Christian shrines bloom 
forth with flowers, 

Glad anthems roll where crowding wor- 
shipers 

Renew their faith in everlasting life. 

How fares that faith ancestral in my soul, 

Have the swift years, and warnings of 
the end 

Made havoc with bright-visioned youth’s 
brave creed, 

Or burns the flame the brighter as the 
flesh 

Admonishes the soul they soon must part? 

Through all the doubts and questionings 
that come 

Like clouds across the spirit’s firmament, 

Shines the bright sun of expectation still, 

And faith’s firm voice repeats the creed 
of youth. 


Aste my eyes close upon this dear 

earth-home, 

In God’s great house I still expect to be! 

I am not dust and ashes, but a soul, 

On which all ages past have spent them- 
selves 

And all God’s forces travailed to bring 
forth. 

I have no fears that the great artist soul 

Having achieved this living masterpiece 

Will with his mallet shatter it, and cast 

The broken fragments back into the void. 

I am! I am of God’s own very life! 

To blot me out blots out a part of God, 

Till that God dies in me, I cannot die! 
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S O waking there, my expectation runs, 
That I shall surely know that I am I; 

That the same self that I have ever been 

I still shall be; not swallowed in the vast 

Of the creative life, as the deep sea 

Engulfs the rain-drop, vanished in the 
main 

The self that holds, from infancy to death, 

Part of one life, each crowding circum- 
stance, 

Shall still persist, knowing itself the same 

That once its faint beginnings had on 
earth, 

Inviolate in its identity! 


N OR does my expectation faint because 
Into the unknown I must go alone. 

It cannot be for long; for on the shore 

Where I shall stand, dazed by the great 
surprise, | 

Myriads on myriads have their landing 
made. 

Within the spaces whither I am bound 

Uncounted generations congregate; 

Alive, alert, with faculties set free, 

Mingling with one another, what shall 
hold 

Each in a solitary orbit, touching naught | 

And knowing naught of others? Rather | 
there, 

As here, a great society, a race, 

Knit z close intercourse, of thought and 
ove, 

All members of one body born of God, 

Our souls were never made to dwell! 
alone, | 

So wheresoe’er he is, man will seek man 

And pet the grave means fellow- 
ship, 

A social order closer still than here. 
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) far the star of expectation leads me on, 

Nor pauses here. The wistful soul still asks 
w in the crowd of faces strange that pass, 
may discern some dear familiar trait, 
hat strange speech, hear some familiar phrase 
it wakens memories of old, earthly years 
1 shakes the heart incredulous with joy. 
ile yet we wear these shifting masks of flesh, 

l answers soul, in recognition swift. 

y shall we not, behind the countenance 

it spirits wear, discern the kindred life, 

1 know with whom we converse hold and feel 
» pull of olden ties, old loves revive 

- hopes come true, and a new life begin? 
chance, not far from here today there sits, 

1e electrician skilled, who deftly moves 

» mechanism that sends into space 

at pulse-beats of the subtle force 

it makes the lightning and the thunder peal. 
cracking, flashing signs he spells a name, 

| through the air, to London, Cairo, Rome, 
: message flies, and finds its goal at last, 

| halts some man with tidings from his friend. 
n that other country I expect to call 

ough the Vast Ether, “‘Father,” “Sister,” “Son,” 
that my groping cry will find an ear, 

a swift answer comes, “Dear heart! all hail!” 


JT not with careless confidence my 

| soul 

proaches that new country, where are 
seen 

‘creatures as they are, stripped of the 
) flesh, ; 

true proportions of the spirit’s life. 

at place shall be assigned me? Shall 
_ the rags 

iny poor righteousness fit me to dwell 
th those who used their earthly days 
in tasks 

helfish and divine? Just as I leave. 
is earthly scene, I enter the unknown. 
tn shall we know the meaning of His 


| d 

he last shall foremost be, the foremost 
ie last!” 

it which we build on earth, in that 
/ new land, 

ist there our dwelling be; as when of old, 
| Pilgrim Fathers planned their humble 
town, 


It was enacted that within the house 

Himself had built, each man _ himself 
should live. 

So in the homes our souls have built 
within 

They still must live, till they have better 
built. 

A hovel for the soul that evilly wrought, 

A mansion fair for him that served his God. 


FoR all that lies beyond? ’Tis in God’s 
hands, 

And being there, our destiny is safe! 

Safe from the wreckage our wild wills 
might make; 

Safe from the blindness of our mortal 
eyes; 

Safe from the bitterness of human hates; 

Safe from the threat of everlasting pain; 

Safe on the road to harmony with God. 

Out of this earthly night of fear and 
doubt, 

A heavenly morning I expect to greet, 

Its early gleam still growing to bright 
noon, 

Splendor on splendor, joys beyond our 
dream, 

Drowning the memory of old aching hurts, 

As drenching rain the dust of dreary 
droughts. 

Eye hath not seen, ear heard, nor thought 
conceived, 

What the far future holdeth in 
reserve. 

This all we know, it is a father’s thought, 

In love conceived, in heavenly wisdom 
wrought. 


‘T Hus runs my creed, the faith of 
autumn days, 

Life’s fiercest fires have not sufficed to 
burn! 

So when the Lookout calls, ‘““Land Ho! 
The heavenly shore!” 

My soul shall answer, “Tis my Father’s 
realm! 

These are the coasts of life, not death! 
All’s well!” 
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Life Is Lord Of Death 


Eric Alton Ayer 


‘*Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own! 


@) particular summer afternoon a few years 
ago a dramatist was drifting in his canoe 
on a lake in Maine. He was reclining comfort- 
ably in the bow of the little craft reading, 
resting, and thinking, and all the while trying 
to find an idea for his newest play which was 
to deal primarily with the future life. The 
canoe drifted into shallow water and, as the 
author looked over the side, he gazed into a 
world of mud alive with water beetles. One of 
those strange little creatures climbed up onto 
the gunwale, stuck his talons into the wood, 
and seemed to die. 

The author thought little about it, but went 
on with his reading. It was a clear day and 
the sun was hot. The next time he glanced at 
the beetle it was well parched. Then, before 
his very eyes, a strange thing happened. The 
hard shell-like back of the beetle was crack- 
ing openand out of that back he saw something 
emerging. It was a little moist head, and then 
a body, and then wings; a dragonfly. A beauti- 
ful, many colored dragonfly, ready to take its 
place in a new world. Even while he was 
watching this strange, yet natural phenomenon, 
the dragonfly flew away. It flew further in a 
matter of seconds than a water beetle could 
crawl in a week. It hovered over the water for 
a very little while and then soared from sight. 

The other beetles were still in the water and 
the mud and they did not seem to notice the 
dragonfly. They did not seem to realize its 
nearness to them. When the author knocked 
the shriveled body off the gunwale into the 
mud, the other beetles would have nothing to 
do with it. They backed away from it and went 
about their usual activities. They were no 
longer interested in this shell. 

If, then, in this strange world, God does such 
a beautiful thing for a water beetle, thought 
the dramatist, why should he not do it for me? 
There, before his very eyes, he had seen 
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winged life rise out of apparent death, ar 
had an idea for his play. More even than 
nature had revealed a new sense of the we 
and beauty of life that does not die, but t 
evermore lovely forms, colorful and triump 
From that moment on, he never doubtec 
immortality of the human soul for himsel} 
for every human being. This is, I grant y 
very simple story, the record of a very si 
experience, so simple infact that we are l 
to pass right over it unawares. But I be 
that such things are in our midst for a pur 
They are nature’s way of teaching us sor 
the greatest lessons of life. 

Itis the same’thought which some of us 
cherished for years as it has been expre 
by the poet, Tennyson, 

‘‘There is no death 

What seems so is transition 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 

Whose portal we call death’’ 
‘‘Man never dies. The soul inhabits this 
for a time and leaves it. The soul is my 
the body is only my dwelling place. The 
departs and the body merely falls to the earth 

‘‘There is no death.’’ If we were to 
with a scientist in regard to this incide 
the beetle, he would tell us that this beetl 
not die but merely shed its outer coverin 
cuticle, and permitted the new form of life 
draspuily’ to emerge and spread its 
What happens i is that the outer covering | S 
and the ‘“‘living interior of the insect’’ 
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s formed a new covering for itself, emerges 
this new form. No scientist would claim 
t, “‘death intervened at any point’’, in this 
icedure. Je would rather say that, ‘‘the 
of life remained unbroken through- 
‘ Lifeless materials were discarded, that 
all. Or in the words of the poet, ‘‘There is 
death, what seems so is transition.’’ 

uife is a continuity. Life inhabits this body 
a time and leaves it. Life is the real self, 
body is only the dwelling place for the 
f, When the body has served its purpose, or 
pts with some accident, it is left behind, 
nges its form, ‘‘as the grass withereth and 
flower fadeth’’, but the spirit of life goes 


‘It is because men see only their bodies 
t they fear death and love life’’. Our lack 
Wision and perception seems to keep us from 
ing and realizing enough of the processes 
mature, and because of our lack of know- 
lige, and understanding, and insight, we are 
hid. We see only those things which are 
fporal but we do not see those things that 
j eternal. We fear because we fail to realize 
it, ‘‘if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
te dissolved we have a building of God, a 
bse not made with hands, eternal in the 
fvens.’’ Though these are words of a poet 
bld, do they not express the same faith, the 
he conviction, which a few of our better 
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lentists are expressing today in other words? 


th a possibility of progress and development 
ists, but, like all true explorers, they are 
lressing their hopes with a little more cau- 
h than the poet. The hope is there none the 
is. 

Would that we could approach these experi- 
tes as Benjamin Franklin did whenhe wrote: 
f is the will of God and nature that these 
jttal bodies be laid aside when the soul is 
enter into real life. Thisis rather an embryo 
te, a preparation for living. When our bodies 
jome unfit for these purposes of this phase 
dfe, and afford us pain instead of pleasure, 
@ead of an aid become an encumbrance, and 
sewer none of the intentions for which they 
fe given, it is equally kind and benevolent 
fF a way is provided by which we may get 
bof them.’’ In other words the change is 
jiral. It is to be expected. It is to be wel- 
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ileast, many scientists are not denying that - 
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comed rather than to be feared. 

More than that this transition process in 
nature, whether it be the change from a grub to 
a butterfly, or a water beetle to a dragonfly, 
is alwaysa change from the drab to the beauti- 
ful, from the restricted to the less restricted, 
from the obstructed to the unobstructed. It is 
a natural passing from one phase of life to a 
higher. 

The dragonfly, for instance, almost immedi- 
ately after his emergence from the water beetle 
shell, flew further in a matter of seconds than 
he had been able to crawl in his previous form 
in a matter of weeks. As a beetle he had been 
drab, and dull, and uninteresting, but as a 
dragonfly he had sparkled with all the colors 
of the rainbow. And more than that, he had 
not gone far away from his former haunts for 
he, “hovered a few inches above the water’’. 
The beetles below apparently did not realize 
his nearness, but he was there none the less. 
He had taken on “‘lovelier forms, colorful and 
triumphant.”’ 

Thus our whole thought may well be summed 
up in the words of Spinoza: ‘‘The free man 
thinks of nothing so little as of death, and his 
wisdom is a meditation, not of death, but of 
life,’’ life in all its various phases and with 
its several transitions; life with its progress 
and its development; life with its continuing 
possibilities and increasing beauty. Yes, and 
life right here and now in this particular realm 
must not be neglected, nor overlooked, nor 
under rated, because our eyes are focused upon 
another phase more beautiful. 


There is only one way for us to prepare for 
that higher realm and that is for us to do our 
job the very best we can right here and now. 
We have our responsibilities here, and the way 
we carry them out determines how we shall 
fare in the life beyond. lle who goes ahead 
without having lived his best‘right here is not 
ready, nor can he readily, ‘‘assume control and 
manipulation of the law of the unobstructed 
universe. The only way for us to proceed in 
the higher realm of ‘“‘spiritual development’’, 
is to form a foundation here by, ‘‘adequate ac- 
complishment of the ordinary things of the life 
in which we find ourselves.’’ We can not make . 
progress for eternity by, ‘‘withdrawing our- 
selves from the sordidness of life’’, or by 
merely cultivating our own “higher natures’’, 
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although this helps some. We can best pre- 
pare the way by doing ‘*thoroughly and ade- 
quately the ordinary commonplace job of living 
out what is thrust under our noses. That is 
what we are here for.’’ We are ‘‘our brothers 
keepers,’’and that goes for all of us alike. No 
one is exempt. No one goes further than his 
development permits. 

Therefore, we today, think upon this theme 
of the progress of life because from this 
thought we gain strength and confidence to 
live here and now. We face each hour with 
courage and each new day with hope. Human 


Imperatives For Liberals 


Kingsbury Badger 


loneliness for those who have gone on % 
is made a little easier to bear, although 1 
never be taken wholly from us.  Sorrc 
softened just a bit. And we live better 
sustained and encouraged by faith in a | 
life ahead. Those who go from our midst 
only opened the door to another room and 
on ahead on the great adventure. They 
entered that realm known to us as the 
beyond. But the beyond is no longer st 
to us for it has come to be the home of © 
we love. They have but journeyed on to 
the way, to greet us when we arrive. 


Liberal religion may be dynamic power; and again, it may be a living cot 


negation or indifference. 


When men respect the right to disagree, liberali 


born; as they grow in tolerance and charity, it matures; when they quarrel o: 
indifferent, liberalism dies. Just how vital, dynamic, is our liberal religion to 


Tis far easier to declare what liberalism is, 

or is not, than to determine precisely what 
makes people liberal, what a liberal is: any- 
one can verbalize, use words about words as 
words; but do we really know a good liberal 
when we see one, just as surely as we know a 
good apple, cigar, or automobile? Jonathan 
Edwards, the Mathers, Dwight L. Moody, Billy 
Sunday, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing; do we 
call them liberals? No? Why not? Roger 
Williams, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Harry Emerson Fosdick; are they? 
And why? To be less historical and come 
closer home, how about Mr. Thisman and Mr. 
Thatman, my friend and yours? Or how about 
ourselves? Inevitably, if we are frank, we 
must consider ourselves, but first let us look 
over the ground on which we stand. 

Most Americans will agree that one of the 
cardinal principles upon which the American 
way of life was founded is the principle of 
freedom in religion. To many of our fore- 
fathers, in theory at least, this meant freedom 
of the individual citizen from the tyrannies of 
authority and tradition in his worship of God, 
freedom fromthe tyranny of episcopacy as well 
as from political despotism, freedom from the 
imposition of any system of religious belief 
and practice upon anyone, in general an un- 
hampered opportunity for the quest of the truth 
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that sets us free (the Latin word is liber 
And let us not forget that this concepti 
religious freedom has always  includec 
right even to be orthodox. 

We are aware of the fact that, unfortun: 
the Puritan theocracy in colonial Americz 
by no means wholly liberal and democ 
The authoritarian Governor Winthrop, fe 
ample, jotted down in his journal this the 
“‘Democracy is amongst civil nations acco 
the meanest and worst of all forms of gc 
ment.’’ In a meetinghouse speech on li 
he argued that the people, under Puritan 
trates, should be free only to do that wh 
‘‘good, just, and honest,’’ in the judgm 
those magistrates. Among those who 
for liberalism, we recall, were Richard H 
and John Wise, who dared to stand f 
Sovereignty of the people and for the 
gregational system of democratic church 
ernment. John Cotton and Nathaniel 
stood against tolerance, the latter decl 
‘‘He who is willing to tolerate any relig} 
decrepit way ofreligion beside his own, t 
it be in matters merely indifferent, 
doubts his own or is not sincere in it2’ 
Williams, on the other hand, fought mi 
though without violence, for tolerance. 
old age, he wrote to his fellow towns 
Providence, ‘‘I have only one motion an 
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it is this, that after you have got over 
black brook of some soul bondage your- 
yes, you tear not down the bridge after 
.’ At long last, the Puritan hierarchy lost 
1e forces of liberalism, and the oaken ‘‘one- 
s shay’’ of Calvinism broke down. 
et us who call ourselves liberals, then, 
r strive to profit by the example of our 
itan fathers who insisted upon the right of 
sent for themselves and yet denied it to 
rs. Now, in this ‘‘age of anxiety,’’ let us 
Xamine the ground on which we stand, that 
may really earn, and cherish for all, our 
tage of religious liberalism, that we may 
vy in stature as we fare foreward. Ours is, 
ourse, a difficult path. It is not enough for 
tarians, Universalists, Independents, Hu- 
ists, Non-Sectarians, or whatever we may 
called, to revive old dissenting beliefs; nor 
jt enough to return to historic church coun- 
» and re-examine the definitions and de- 
lations of creed; nor is it enough to indulge 
he kind of hero-worship that leads to par- 
ng the faith of the liberal fathers. If we 
pack, and we always want to draw from the 
urces of the past as well as from the pre- 
t, we must go back to fundamental philo- 
dies of life; back of sermons, manifestos, 
ichurch organizations to the men that ani- 
them; back of Christianity to Socrates 
|Confucius as well as to Jesus. In other 
is, we must go back to life. 


irst, we should attempt a preliminary work- 
j definition of religion. Such an attempt 
be helpful if we are mindful of the fact 
| it is contrary to the spirit of liberalism to 
yse a definition upon anyone or for any one 
| to draw up a final list of ‘‘musts’’ for 
ry men. It will fail, to be sure, if it aims 
finality even for one man, let alone for 
»rs. Nonetheless, it should serve the pur- 
2 of systematizing our thinking for the 
» being. 

my satisfactory definition of religion must 
broad enough to comprehend all degrees of 
jodoxy and independency, and yet restricted 
ugh to distinguish religion from philosophy, 
chology, sociology, and other related 
iches of knowledge or spheres of experience. 
e is an attempt based upon the recently 
ished ‘American College Dictionary’’ and 
upon group-discussions of Rabbi Liebman’s 


» 1949 
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‘Peace of Mind:’’ 


Religion in its broadest sense means 
man’s quest forthe values of the ideal life. 
It involves the following elements or 
phases: (1) the ideal itself, (2) the prac- 
tices for attaining the values of the ideal, 
and (3) the theology or world view relating 
the quest to the environing universe. 
Christian religion, then, irrespective of 
denominations or degrees of orthodoxy, is 
man’s quest for the values of the ideal life 
especially asrevealed in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Since the liberal, and the orthodox believer, 
too, will probably say that this definition is 
too broad to mean much, we shall hasten to 
add another, based upon this but clearly dis- 
tinguishing the Unitarian or Universalist, for 
example, from the Roman Catholic or Episcop- 
alian. Here it is: 

Liberal religion, as distinguished from 
orthodox religion, is that kind of quest for 
the ideal life which is favorable to prog- 
ress, reform, growth, even radical change, 
rather than committed to the decisions and 
doctrines of church councils. Bound by no 
traditional doctrines of faith represented 
in creeds, it leaves the individual free in 
his thought, interpretation of religious 
literature, inquiry, and action. 

Numerous corollaries should be mentioned in 
connection with the last definition, notably 


these: 

1. The inspirational writings of liberalism 
are the Scriptures of the World, including 
the Christian Bible, especially the New 
Testament, but excluding no writings which 
furnish insights through the expression of 
truth in powerful language. 

2. The doctrine of special inspiration of 
the Bible is untenable. A good statement 
of the liberal view of the interpretation of 
the Scriptures of the World is that written 
by William Ellery Channing, though Chan- 
ning applied it to the Bible only. ‘‘Our 
leading principle in interpreting Scripture 
is this, that the Bible is a book written for 
men, in the language of men, and that its 
meaning is to be sought in the same manner 
as that of other books. We believe that 
God, when he speaks to the human race, 
conforms, if we may say so, to the estab- 
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lished rules of speaking and writing.” 

3, In the liberal conception of the religious 
experience there is generally no room for 
the magical or supernatural; consequently 
such words as spiritual and mystical are 
usually avoided as either meaningless or 
misleading. Many liberals, however, con- 
ceive of the religious experience as extra- 
sensory and extra-rational and, therefore 
as having to do with values that transcend 
the physical world known to physics, chem- 
istry, geology, and biology. In other words, 
liberals range from realists to transcendent- 
alists. 

4. Prayer is not a kind of petitioning; it is 
rather, to use Emerson’s words, ‘‘the con- 
templation of the tacts of life from the high- 
est point of view.’ 


Withthese definitions clearly in mind, we 

can consider just what we as liberals are bound 
to; for without discipline we cannot have lib- 
erty any more than an airplane in flight, with- 
out food we cannot grow and mature. As reli- 
gion liberalism must be positive, though cer- 
tainly not permanently crystalized; it must 
know its life through action. If we cannot 
determine certain specific activities and atti- 
tudes for all, yet we must find certain areas 
of activity, certain general attitudes, certain 
particular territories of interest, living, and 
obligation or inter-dependence. Hence, | sug- 
gest the following as minimal imperatives for 
the liberal today: 
1. The Imperative of Tolerance. 2. The Im- 
perative of Individual Integrity. 3. The Im- 
perative of Social Integrity. 4. The Imperative 
of Worship. 5. The Imperative of Continual 
Growth. 6. The Imperative of Ethical Activity. 
7. The Imperative of Faith in Life. 

Since the writer has a specific suggestion 
to make in connection with the fifth of these 
imperatives, he will discuss the imperative of 
growth in a subsequent article. The others will 
be discussed briefly first, however, with full 
awareness of the fact that they too need de- 
tailed consideration. 

First the Imperative of Tolerance. The 
liberal, in contradistinction to the member of 
a communion united in a traditional faith, is 
tolerant toward all, no matter how widely they 
differ in their opinions. With respect for sin- 
cerity wherever he finds it, even in the circles 
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of orthodoxy, and with faith that truth 
prevail in the long run, the liberal refuse 
become bigoted. Perhaps he recalls E 
Dickinson’s poem beginning, 


He preached upon ‘breadth’ till it argued hin 
narrow, -- 

The broad are too broad to define; 

And of ‘truth’ until it proclaimed him a liar, - 

The truth never flaunted a sign. 


He realizes clearly that we cannot comr 
respect nor enjoy freedom unless we § 
respect and allow freedom ourselves. E 
Markham’s little epigram ‘‘Outwitted’’ sh 
be included, along with the lines quoted ak 
in our Scriptures of the World, because it sp 
so eloquently on this point: 


He drew a circle that shut me out -- 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Why not substitute orthodox, bigot for her 
rebel and see what happens? We then h 


He drew a circle that shut me out -- 
Orthodox, bigot, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


These two taken together express admir 
the true spirit of tolerance, without w 
liberals cannot hope to accomplish much 
the larger cause of humanity. | 

Individual Integrity means soundness | 
wholeness as individuals. Liberals mu 
genuine; that is, their actions must square 
their precepts. But more than that, they 
be self-reliant enough to stand on their’ 
feet. Others may prefer to submerge thei 
dividualities in an organization or system, 
their right to do so must be respected. 
liberal, however, avoids all entangling pol: 
religious organizations, cramped as they 
be by vested interests; for he believes) 
all religious systems are in conspiracy a 
the manhood of every one of their mem 
‘‘Whoso would be a man must be a noncon 
ist,’’ said Emerson. Such an attitude p 
the liberal in a splendid position, not to 
lyte, or convert others to another syst@ 
organization, but to show his own humanit) 
thus to win men over to the larger humani! 
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ealing the charitable spirit that should be 
fused through all systems and individuals. 
[he Imperative of Social Integrity is a cau- 
n against the dangers of excessive indivi~ 
ulism. It is the liberal’s duty, as a man of 
igion, to avoid the pitfall of ego-centricity 
1 ally himself, in spirit if not in organiza- 
n, with his fellow men everywhere. He 
»s this not alone because of his spirit of 
erance and humanity, but also because he 
realistic enough to realize that we are all 
er-dependent, brothers in the Kingdom of 
ppiness and brothers in the Kingdom of 
xiety. After all, the liberal desires free- 
n, not that he may escape from humanity 
1 from all social and religious unity, but 
t he may widen the circle of his social 
asciousness and social identity. As an 
fividual maintaining his own character 
fis potentially great; as an individual dis- 
siated from his fellows, he is a nonentity. 

"he Imperative of Worship is an imperative 
all men of religion. According to our gener- 
definition of religion, we must engage in 
itain practices to attain the ideal of life 
ich we hold before ourselves. The one prac- 
> that we think of as the most distinctively 
gious, together with ethical activity, is 
‘ship. This practice will, with the liberal, 


‘sist of a different kind of prayer from that 
ehe orthodox, the hymns and other aesthetic 
tures of worship differ, and there will be 
e co-operative thinking or group-discussion, 
| the spirit of reverence and homage to truth 
st be there. Without worship the liberal is 
hhout an invaluable resource of inspiration 
refreshment. 

ithical activity, or ‘‘good works,’’ to use an 
sodox term which is not without merit, is 
' fruit of all religions, liberal or orthodox. 
isthat by which we are known and evaluated 
by their fruits ye shall know them.’’ What 
iter answer is there to the too often justi- 
le charge that liberalism is nothing but 
Itest and negation, if not mere indifference. 
hamic thinking, plus a sense of humanity, 
/ with the aid of tolerance and worship, 
‘uld result in good works. 

Vaith in life is imperative if we are to live 
ndantly, throw off our fears and welcome 
nt life offers. Life may be, as Thomas 
dy has said, an ‘“‘alternation of caresses 
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and blows;’’ certainly it leads to depths of 
pain, grief, disappointment as well as to heights 
of ecstasy, happiness, achievement. We en- 
dure what we must and change what we desire 
to change, if we can; we see the wisdom in 
Robert Frost’s personal conclusion, ‘‘Let 
what will be, be.’’ As liberals, resolved to 
face life realistically and to form our own philo- 
sophies, in our ‘‘quest for the values of the 
ideal life,’’ we must be courageous. Rather 
than keep close to the haven of a traditional 
belief or seek sanctuary in the fold of ortho- 
doxy, we believe in continual adventure. In 
consequence, we, more than any other men of 
religion, must keep strong our faith in a uni- 
verse of changing and growing truth. We must 
keep strong what Rabbi Liebman has termed 

faith in the worthwhileness of life and the 

trustworthiness of God; faith in the mean- 

ing of our pain and our striving, the confi- 

dence that God will not cast us aside but 

willuse each one of us as a piece of price- 

less mosaic in the design of His universe. 


A Morning Prayer 


J) e) he day returns 
Pm pezqand brings us the 

4h) petty round of ir 
QkUS 2 )ritating concerns 
and dutiess#Help us fo play 
fhe man, help us fo perform 
them with laughfer and kind 
faces; let cheerfulness abound 
with industrys®Give us fo 
qo blithely on our business 
all this day, bring us fo our 
resting beds weary and 
confenf and undishonored; 
and grant us in the end the 
Giff of sleep: men 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Science And The Spirit Of Man 


David E. Lilienthal 


Technology and the machine have become central figures in the perilous stn 
to safeguard the free spirit of man and to establish a peace that is a true p 


HE towering place of the machine, of sci- 

ence and the technical skills that create 
the machine, are among the dominant facts of 
the turbulent times in which we live. The 
President's ‘‘new bold program,’’ the activities 
im our atomic laboratories, the new advances 
in medicine, in the production of food by sci- 
entific methods, in the design of new scientific 
weapons of vast destructiveness; these and 
many other instances can be cited of the pre- 
dominant position of science and engineering 
today. And from such facts the great issue of 
our lifetime emerges. It is an issue with which 
you and I and all the peoples of the world will 
be at grips, day in and day out, for the rest of 
our lives. It is this: 

Are machines and science to be used to 
degrade man and destroy him, or are they 
to be used to augment the dignity and 
nobility of humankind? How can men use 
science and the machine to further the 
well-beingof all men and the flowering of 
the human spirit? 

From this issue no one who lives today can 
escape. It reaches into the lives of every one 
of us, old and young, rich and poor. It con- 
cerns the housewife, the librarian, the chemist; 
it must be faced by the clergyman, the professor 
andthe physicianno less than by the business- 
man and public official. For this is the kind 
of world we live in, the world of the machine, 
and this is the struggle of our time. 

Standing always at the elbow of each dele- 
gate at the United Nations Security Council 
meetings, always present at the conference 
tables of this troubled world is this same is- 
sue: how is technology to be used? Cross the 
seas and the shadow of this question has 
preceded you; to the valley of China’s Yangtze 
River, to the rising factories of Bombay, to 
the oil fields of Iran, the tractor-powered wheat 
farms of the Ukraine. Geography and language 
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differ, but the question and the struggle 
everywhere in essence the same. 

Men ask themselves: Is our advancing t 
nology good? Is the ever more important 
chine good? Or are they evil? 

To some people modern technology is ple 
evil. To them the more gadgets the more 
palatable is life. The more things we prod 
the faster we can travel, the more complex 
machines we invent the nearer, they assert 
move to the edge of a bottomless pit. 1] 
ask: ‘‘Is not scientific warfare the inevit 
fruit of technology? Are not ever more de 
tating atomic bombs the ultimate proof 
modern applied science is a curse, an 
mitigated blight?’’ Even great figures 
heard to say: ‘‘Let us cease learning mot 
the world, let scientists declare a morate 
in their ceaseless prying into Nature’s secre 
They are homesick for that simpler life, be 
the days when man produced so much and 
so much. They want to flee. But where 
how? They cannot say. They cry out ag 
science and the machine and call them 
but their voices are the voices of despai 
defeat. 

There are others of our contemporaries} 

have an almost opposite view of the mac} 
You will find them all over the world. 
they say is exuberant and uncritical. 
course technology is good,’’ they say, “ 
produces more and more things; and isn’ 
duction the answer to everything?’’ The 
usually skeptical of God, but they openly 
ship the machine. 
a Of course the machine is good,”’ they 
‘When assembly lines cut costs, when p 
tion curves are upward or when Five-Year. 
are fulfilled, those are the important t 
let’s not agonize over the effect of th 
chine on the freedom of men.’’ 

Technology, they seem to say, is go 
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jend in itself. If the spirit of man balks, if 

yearning to be human increases cost of 
duction or requires coercion, well, man must 
redesigned to fit the assembly line, not the 
embly line revised for man. The super- 
hnologists of the world are quite prepared 
recreate man in the image of the machine. 
venture to say that neither of these views, 
the defeatist or the technolator, will appeal 
nost Americans. 


‘he machine and technology are neither 
pd nor evil in themselves. They are good 
'y when man uses them for good. They are 
il only if he puts them to evil purposes. 
(he machine can, of course, be so used as 
degrade and enslave man. It can be used to 
aust the land and with it the human dignity 
those who live on the land; it can poison the 
} foul the streams, devastate the forests, and 
Ireby doom men and women and children to 
| spiritual degradation of great poverty. But 
can also open wider, and it has so opened, 
doors of human opportunity; it can nourish 
spirit of men. Technology can be used to 
minate filth and congestion and disease; to 
mngthen the soil; to conserve the forests; 
lumanize man’s environment. 
-he machine can be so used as to make 
1 free as they have never been free before. 
Ye have a choice, that it seems to me is the 
ining and hopeful fact. If we are wise e- 
igh, if we follow our democratic precepts, we 
control and direct technology and the ma- 
ne and make them serve for good. 
| believe in the great potentialities for well- 
ng of the machine and technology; and 
ugh they do hold a real threat of enslave- 
nt and frustration for the human spirit, | 
fieve those dangers can be averted. I be- 
ve that through the methods of democracy 
world of technology holds out the greatest 
hortunity in all history for the development 
the individual, according to his own talents, 
irations, and willingness to shoulder the 
ponsibilities of a free man. I believe men 
make themselves free. Men can direct 
hnology so that it can carry mankind toward 
fulfillment of the greatest promise for hu- 
1 life and the human spirit in all history. 
ut this result is by no means inevitable. 
is equally possible that technology may 
Id a harvest of bitter fruit. 
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More huge cyclotrons and nuclear research 
reactors are notenough. More fine laboratories, 
more extensive projects in physical and social 
research are net enough. More use of technolo- 
gy, more factories, more gadgets, whether in 
this country or in the undeveloped reaches of 
Africa "and Asia and South America is not 
enough. Those who encourage a contrary 
belief are playing a dangerous game or are 
quite blind to the realities. 


I say to you that unless the applications of 
research and technology are consciously re- 
lated to a central purpose of human welfare, 
unless technology is defined and directed by 
those who believe in people and in democratic 
and ethical ends and means, it could be that 
the more research money we spend the further 
we miss the mark. I[t is like driving in an auto- 
mobile that is going in the wrong direction; the 
faster and faster you drive the farther away 
from your destination you will be. 

The guiding of technical activity is safe, 
in terms of the human spirit, only when it is in 
the hands of those, in private business and in 
public agencies, who have faith in the indivi- 
dual human being. It is only safe when it is 
carried on by methods that are in furtherance 
of that faith, and methods that insure accounta- 
bility to the people for the results. 

This is not always the case with modern 
technology. There are times when these mat- 
ters are controlled by men who lack a faith in 
people. People, to them, are only a ‘“‘market.’’ 
They are a market to: whom to sell new gad- 
gets; a labor market with which to make the 
gadgets; a political market to be cajoled and 
organized and voted and coerced. Technical 
development under such direction will not fur- 
ther freedom or will do so only by accident, by 
sheer coincidence. 

We know what amazing things applied re- 
search can do to increase the destructive 
powers of Armies and Navies and Air Forces-- 
our own, or a potential enemy’s. But we still 
must ask: What can technology do to nourish 
and strengthen the human spirit? What can 
technology do to safeguard and strengthen 
men’s freedom? 

That modern man can completely change his 
environment is a matterof common observation. 
Perhaps as widely known an illustration in 
other parts of the world is afforded by the de- 
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velopment in the Tennessee Valley 

In a single decade the face of a region larger 
than England was substantially altered, a re- 
gion comprising parts of seven Southern states. 
The great Tennessee River has been changed: 
more than a score of huge dams make it do 
what men tell it to do. The farming land is 
changed, millions of acres, and the forests and 
woodlands. New factories, large and small, 
barges on the new river channel, and yards 
building ships; fields once dead and hideous 
with gullies now fruitful and green to the sun, 
secure with pastures and meadows; electric 
pumps in farmyards; new local and regional 
libraries; state parks and county health facil- 
ities; these and many other changes make it a 
new Valley today. The job of development is 
not done, of course, such a task never is, but 
it is well on the way. It is one more demon- 
stration that modern technical tools and mana- 
gerial skills can control Nature and change the 
physical setting of our life in almost any way 
we choose. There is the point, in whatever 
way we as a people choose. 

These changes in that Valley -- these physi- 
cal changes -- strike the eye. They are un- 
mistakable evidence of what can be done. 
Equally impressive are the evidences of in- 
creased production of farm and factory, of 
rising individual income among people who 
have suffered under shockingly sparse in- 
comes. But most important of all the changes 


is the change in the spirit of the Valley's 
people. One of Alabama’s younger leaders 
described it in these words: ‘‘We can write 
of great dams...of the building of home-grown 
industry and of electricity at last coming to 
the farms of thousands of farm people in the 
Valley. Yet the significant advances have 
been made in the thinking of a people. They 
are no longer afraid. They have caught the 
vision of their own powers. They can stand 
now and talk out in meeting...’’ And they do! 

The real significance to many observers of 
what has taken place in the Valley of the 
Tennessee is this: This American experiment 
has fortified confidence that men need not be 
chained to the wheel of technology. If their 
purpose is firm and clear, and if they insist 
upon ways and means to make that purpose 
effective, man can use the machine in the in- 
terest of human welfare and the human spirit. 
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A great many men and women from fore 
countries have come to study the TVA. T! 
have come from more than 50 countries, anc 
particular from the technically undevelo 
regions of the world, and from areas in wh 
unsparing and unwise exploitation threat 
their natural resources with utter exhausti 
These visitors have not only seen new 
come to a dying soil; they have also seen I 
a new hope and faith return to people living 
that soil, have seen men’s pride and tl 
human dignity strengthened as their soil vy 
strengthened. They have not only seen 
once wasted energies of a great river tur 
into electricity but they have also seen the | 
that electricity has put an end to degrad 
drudgery in tens of thousands of homes. T 
have seen businessmen, farmers, laborers 
all kinds of men and women -- joining togel 
to apply the lessons of science and technol 
to the building of their region, and in the v 
act of joining together for that common purp 
have seen many of them become better nei 
bors, kinder and more generous and more 
operative human beings. 

These hundreds of foreign visitors see v¥ 
particular clarity that the new Tennes. 
Valley speaks in a tongue that is univer 
among men, a language of things close to 
everyday lives of people: soil, forests, f 
tories, minerals, rivers. No English interpre 
is needed when a Chinese or a Hindu o 


Peruvian sees these products of a work 
technology, sees a series of working dams 
a hillside pasture brought back to life 
phosphate and lime and an understanding 
soils. For it is not really Fontana Dam oj 
North Carolina stream or a farm in Kentu 
that he sees, but a river, a valley, a farm 
China or India or Peru. 

Because it is an illustration with whi 
am familiar, | have pointed to the Tenne 
Valley as one bit of American evidence th 
can be done, that men can use science 
technology in the interest of the human sp 
It does not make the demonstration less ri 
vant that only a beginning has been mad 
that Valley, that the people of the Va 
realize what a long, long way there is ye 
travel. And it should surely not be neces4 
to utter the warning that no one should re} 
the TVA, or any other one effort in this di 
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1 as a single way out. The paths are many, 
: : 

TVA is but one of the many moving toward 
same goal. 


le have a choice. 


We can choose deliber- 
ly and consciously whether the machine or 
1 comes first. But that choice will not be 
rcised on a single occasion, surrounded by 
ctacle and drama. We will move from deci- 
1 to decision, from issue to issue, and as I 
1 to you at the outset, you and I and all of 
will be in the midst of this struggle for the 
: of our days. 


e cannot masterthe machine in the interest 
he human spirit unless we have a faith in 
le. This is the foundation of everything. 
rock upon which all these efforts rest 
t be a deep and abiding faith in human 
igs, which is a faith in the supreme worth 
ife. The machine can only add to the dig- 
and integrity of human existence if it is 
berately used in furtherance of such faith 
veople. It is the purpose for which the ma- 
ie is used, and particularly the methods 
sued in carrying out that purpose that de- 
tine whether technology is likely to further 
an well-being or to threaten it. 

et me restate: We do have a choice. On 
one hand, it is clear that science in the 
ds of those seeking arbitrary power over 
can make us slaves; well-fed perhaps, but 
> pathetic for that fact. On the other hand, 
; plainthat men can use technology and the 
hine to further human freedom and the de- 
pment of human personality. 

ow the machine shall be used will be de- 
ined by choices made by the people. But 
‘e choices are genuine choices only if the 
sle make them with a knowledge of the 
s, with a knowledge of the alternatives 
are open to them. The means whereby the 
»le make their decisions depends upon a 
‘ed and inviolable process, the dissemina- 
of knowledge. 

ne such recent choice was the decision of 
American people, through their elected 
esentatives, in favor of civilian as dis- 
uished from military direction of the scien- 
and technical development of atomic 
gy. After months of hearings and extended 
ic discussion, Congress decided that al- 
gh atomic energy is of central importance 
the national defense, it also holds such 
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broad implications for our health, agriculture, 
industry, education, in short our whole way of 
life, that it must be fitted into the democratic 
scheme of civilian self-government. 

That was an important decision. But many 
other questions concerning atomic energy are 
before this country today, and many more will 
arise in the months and years ahead. 

These questions concern every last one of 
us. They include such questions as these: 
What kind of Army, Navy and Air Force do we 
now require, in the light of these new dis- 
coveries? What are safe and what are unsafe 
methods of international control of atomic 
energy to prevent its use as a surprise weap- 
on? How extensively should the American 
people support medical research in this field, 
and similarly research in nutrition and in in- 
creasing the production of food by novel 
methods opened up by these new develop- 
ments? What should be the place of private 
corporations in this brand-new technology, an 
industry that unlike anything the world has 
ever seen before was a giant at birth, and 
wholly government-owned? How do the people 
see to it that our universities and research 
institutions shall remain free of Government 
or military control when it is necessary that 
such vast sums for research and development 
be provided to them by the Federal treasury? 
How can the people see to it that narrow 
politics and pork barrel methods are kept 
strictly out of this huge scientific, industrial 
and educational enterprise? How can we 
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maintain essential secrecy without drying up 
the very well-springs of scientific and techni- 
cal advance, which flourishes not in secrecy 
but in openness and free discussion? 

The questions are manifold. The answers, 
the decisions, will affect directly the future 
well-being of the one-hundred and forty-five 
million stockholders in this atomic enter- 
prise, that is the people of the United States. 
They will indeed affect every human being on 
the globe. 

Those decisions to be genuine democratic 
decisions require facts in the hands of the 
people. Indeed facts and the dissemination 
of knowledge are the very foundation of self- 
government, are the very foundation of any ef- 
fort to direct technology toward the protection 
of the free spirit of man. 


Because of its military aspects and the 
present unhappy international situation, it is 
not possible to make the whole atomic energy 
field subject to public scrutiny. But as we 
on the Commission have studied the matter, 
we have found that much of what is going on 
in this strange new enterprise can with safety 
be publicly reported and publicly discussed. 
One such report was issued. More reports, 
ranging from an Atomic Primer to an Atomic 
Weapons’ Effects Handbook, are in preparation. 

Wide dissemination of facts and broad pub- 
lic discussion in this field must continue and 
must increase. For unless the people have 
the essential facts about atomic energy they 
cannot act wisely nor can they act democrat- 
ically. 

It is well that we recall our basic tenet: 
that this democracy of ours is founded upon a 
faith in the judgmentof the people as a whole. 
It is founded upon a belief that when the 
people are informed, honestly and clearly in- 
formed, their conscience and their common 
sense can be relied upon to carry us safely 
through any crisis. The direction of applied 
science and the machine by the judgment and 
conscience of the people as a whole requires 
that we be an informed people. 

Faith in the people must have as its corol- 
laries faith in the facts, faith in the power of 
knowledge, faith in the free flow of ideas, and 
hence faith in education and the processes of 
education. These are the very pillars of our 
free society. 
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THIS IS AMERICA! 


Ce a . ay 


CONSTRUCTIVE BRIEFS FROM AROUN 
THE GLOBE 


BRITAIN, <A recently founded Jewish 
ciety for Human Service, according to t 
London Friend, is collecting funds and clo 
ing for Arab refugees in the Middle East. T 


Society has quarters in London. | 


| 
FRANCE. A weekly radio news progr 
on developments in education, science é 
culture is now available to radio statio: 
with the scripts prepared by the Paris he: 
quarters of UNESCO and sent to broadcal 
ing networks and stations throughout | 
world. Each script will present some { 
news items and one brief discussion of 
major development. Scripts can be used 
straight news, or dramatized. 


Worldover Pr 
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he Universalist Situation In Japan 


rnold and Florence Simonson 


AM personally convinced that we can do a 
job in Japan. What we can do would be 
fferent from what is being done in Europe. 
ch things as work camps as -operated in 
irope could not be conducted with any great 
fect here. There are, however, other proj- 
ts which could be carried on to good effect. 
me more research would have to be done to 
oduce definite suggestions. 

The land upon which Blackmer Home stood 
s valuable property and it is a large tract. 
» location appears suited to use with Uni- 
sity men or women. In fact there is enough 
face to carry on a much enlarged program 
ym the old effort there. In the past, there 
is not a very close tie-up between our 
urch and the Ilome. Such has resulted in 
(loss and is one answer to the small Uni- 
irsalist population. I believe that a definite 
l-ordination between the home and the church 
buld have guaranteed a carry-over of Uni- 
rsalists from student days to adult age. 
ich was definitely lacking. 

The kindergarten function could be broaden- 
with proper backing and direction. It is 
‘ opinion that a close tie-up between vari- 
Ss activities would bring lasting results and 
‘ect the carry-over of interest and loyalty 
so adult life. Such is an evident need and 
fe that was ‘lacking in our previous enter- 
ices. 

Hl am of the opinion that any future effort we 
'y put into our work here must be on a dif- 
‘ent basis from past efforts. We have cer- 
in properties which could be transferred 
‘ck to our jurisdiction (if we decided to get 
it of the Kyodan), or left as is and used by 
. The rural work being done by Mr. Shidara 
j practically a ready made opportunity. How 
= man exists is a question. [lis consecra- 
n is unquestionable. He should (if we 
nt to help) be paid some sort of salary. 
fen there would be the needs for equipment, 
ipplies, et cetera to assist him in his work. 
| and his wife are splendid people. 
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A Report to the International Extention Board. 


I believe that we should decide to either 
stay in this field, or decide to get out. If we 
get out, we should transfer all our rights to 
the Kyodan and make a clean break. If we 
decide to stay in, we have something to start 
on. Money would have to be forthcoming for 
the establishment of centers of work. If it is 
decided to stay, Florence and I (with the aid 
of Downs) could outline to the Board some 
definite projects and be in a position to sug- 
gest what kind of leadership we would need. 
The field is ripe for the harvest. Decide 
whether or not we want to try to reap the har- 
vest. If and when we decide, then will be the 
time to determine what kind of work and work- 
ers we need to put into the field. 

The Orient is vastly different from the rest 
of the world. One’s approach to it must be 
different. If the time ever comes when we can 
be sure that the work can go forward, you can 
depend upon us to make suggestions and offer 
ideas. 

I would like to see something done in Japan. 
The point is, does the denomination? When 
that is decided, we will know what to do. 

Arnold L. Simonson 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
[. General 
1. Is there a group of active liberal reli- 
gionists in Tokyo? 
There is a small group of Universalists who 
meet irregularly with the Ikes, usually about 


,once a month. These meetings are largely for 


fellowship since the group is not otherwise 
active. About sixteen oreighteen in the group. 

A group of business and professional men, 
under the guidance of Prof. J. C. Orito, has 
formed a Japanese Religious Liberals Assn. 
This is an off-shoot of the church, ostensibly 
Unitarian, whose pastor, a Rev. Mr. Akashi 
received some of his training from Universa- 
list missionaries. Mr. Akashi at one time 
preached for an Evangelical group. Ilow lib- 
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eral he really is is hard to judge. This group 
of religious liberals contains Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, those unidentified and even a 
Buddhist priest! All are educated and most 
are well-travelled men. 

Mr. Downs says he has heard of a group of 
Swedenborgians who meet here in Tokyo. Do 
you classify them as liberal or merely minority? 


2. How active is the new Unitarian program? 


This group meets in the home of a Mr. 
Kawamura, since their former church or rather 
the church of which Mr. Akashi was formerly 
pastor was burned. They hold services each 
Sunday. I have not been able to discover 
further activity. 


3. Are former Universalists connected with 
this group? A few. 


4, What are the prospects of liberal reli- 

gion in Japan? 

This 
Mr. Downs, whose experience and years in 
Japan give him the intelligence to answer it. 
Though there is here, as elsewhere in the 
world, a reaction against liberalism and hu- 
manism and a swing to fundamentalism and 
neo-orthodoxy, there is, in the Kyodan, Japan- 
ese church formed by the amalgamation of all 
denominations before the war, a group of 
basically liberal individuals who would wel- 
come a liberal religious movement. Right now 
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answer comes almost entirely from, 


hordes of fundamentalist missionaries of 
most narrow sort are pouring into Japan. 
dissertation is necessary on the difficulty 
offsetting the teachings of this type of re 
gionist. If we could reach people before tl 
are so indoctrinated, we might get somewhe 


2. How many Universalists are there 
Japan? | 


Figures would be given in the last Ye 
book before the start of the war. There h 
been no organization of Universalists | 
such since 1940, when all groups entered | 
Kyodan, so there is no way of knowing t 
head count. Also, many, ostensibly Univer. 
list at one time, have been absorbed in 
other groups and adopted new ways of thir 
ing. 

6. Are there any evident needs that cot 
be met by youth hostels, work camps, ad 
camps or other types of service that could 
carried on by U.Y.F., by a settled minis! 
and wife, or a social worker and wife? . 


The very nature of the social setup of t 
country, the economic condition of the thal 


and the type of war damage indicates that 
different approach to reconstruction is nec 
sary here from that carried on in Europe. Th 
are many underprivileged people, te 
children, with whom work needs to be dor 
but I doubt that we are in a position fink 
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ally to do such work. It would require a 
rge staff and an outlay for equipment and 
ildings that would be beyond our denomina- 
onal means. There are things that the U.Y.F. 
uuld underwrite financially as a project; for 
stance, the work now being carried on by 
». Shidara who was at one time associated 


mi Dr; Cary. Mr. Shidara is a man about 
rly years old whose wife is a University 
aduate and who is now working with rural 
ople. I shall ask Darley Downs to write 
u about him. Downs seems to feel that 
idara is doing a tremendously worth-while 
» and deserves financial support. Five 
ndred dollars a year would mean a great 
al to him. With greater support a more ade- 
ate program could be carried out. 

Work camps seem out of the question. De- 
uction of buildings hereabouts was almost 
mplete. 


n regard to a settled minister and his 
e, it would seem wise to re-examine the 
ults of previous efforts. Our missionaries 
‘e been well-loved, but not too successful. 
versalism should be taught as something 
sh more than the way of goodwill and co- 
ration. Even now, when the little quonset 
‘church is bursting its seams, few if any 
versalists attend services, although Mr. 
wns says that the minister, Mr. Yuki, is 
ince of a man. Somewhere along the way 
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of Universalist training we miss the emphasis 
on church attendance, as evident in the ‘‘state- 
side congregations’’ as it is here. Further- 
more, we have no trained personnel available 
for the job and borrowing people from other 
denominations does not seem to be the solu- 
tion. 

Were we to erect a dormitory, a student 
union, or something of the sort to replace 
Blackmer Hlome, a social worker and wife of 
high calibre and vision could be used profit- 
ably. The examination of the whole question 
should hinge on the availability of personnel. 


7. Could you find out if there are interested 
groups in Shidzuoka, Osaka or other places 
where we have previously had contacts? 


There are still a few interested people in 
Shidzuoka according to Downs, who has so 
learned from Miss Mae MacLachlan, Shidzuoka 
Eiwa Jogakko, Shidzuoka, Japan. She is a 
missionary teacher for the United Church of 
Canada. She has mentioned people who have 
asked about the Stetsons and have spoken 
very highly of them. The work in Shidzuoka 
was disbanded in 1934 and people have a way 
of dispersing in fifteen years. 

There is nothing left in Osaka nor’ any 
record concerning the ownership of the land 
upon which the building once stood. We will 
try to find out about this land, tho it may have 
been merely rented. 
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Other areas of interest (Akasaka Church 
and Koishikawa Church) were disbanded in 
1934-35. No information available at present. 

8. Will you list four or five contact persons 
with whom we may correspond? 


Names and addresses will be appended at 
the end of the report. We will have to send 
these later. 


9. Should we be sending parcels? If so, for 
what ages and what materials? 


LARA and Church World Service offer the 
best return for the dollar in money gifts and 
distribute clothing where the need is greatest. 
CARE packages only can be directed to in- 
dividuals. You have the long list of names 
which was sent from the Ikes to Harry Cary 
and to whom some packages have been sent. 
Since postage charges are high, unless speci- 
fic individuals need help, money and clothes 
might better be given to LARA and CWS, since 


distribution costs are so much less for them. 


10. How many Japanese Universalists are 
affiliated with other denominations? 


This is a difficult question to answer. 
Since 1940 there has been no Universalist 
denomination as such. All denominations 
have been an integral part of the Kyodan or 
Japanese church. Since we have not had a 
missionary here since Ilarry Cary left, it has 
been impossible to keep track of many people 
and not at all odd if some have drifted into 
folds of differing emphasis. I think we should 
realize that at the height of our most success- 
ful period here we had probably no more than 
one thousand Universalists in all Japan and 
perhaps fewer than a hundred when Harry 
Cary left. With no organized church for so 
many years, it is almost impossible to get 
any definite information on this subject. What 
do the files at 16 Beacon Street, Boston show 
on this subject? The reports of settled min- 
isters should lend some light to the number of 
affiliated persons. As mentioned before, there 
has been and is nothing to call upon their 
loyalty. 

I], Former Blackmer Ilome Girls. 


Information concerning these girls over the 
years I am told should come from Aya Namba 
to whom I have written but as yet have not 
contacted. Mrs. Namba teaches school day- 
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times, has no phone and it is impossible 

find places in Tokyo without a guide, so 
cannot hunt her up at night. Seven of tl 
women I met at the Universalist gathering 
the Ikes’ in October were Blackmer Hon 
girls; Mrs. Uta, Mrs. Namba, Miss Miyazaw 
Mrs. Ike, Mrs. Yoshioka, Mrs. Gnishi, Mi: 
Yamahouchi. At that time, I was so ‘green 
about all this business that I did not hav 
sense enough to ask questions. Mr. Dow 
says that, although none are active religiou 
ly, they are all fine Christian women a1 
have made a real contribution as such 

their families. Miss Yamanouchiis a translat 
for C.C.D. (whatever that is!). Mrs. Hoshiol 
and Mrs. Namba teach English._-If the raisc 
d’etre for Blackmer Hiome was to produc 
Christian workers, it was a failure, if 1 
purpose was to provide a Christian hon 
atmosphere for girls, then, in the transferen 
of such an atmosphere to their own homes, 
was a SUCCESS. 


Ill. Tetsu’s School. 


1. What is the status of Tetsu’s schoo 


The Seika Secondary School is the priva 
enterprise of Tetsu Suzuki and her siste 
Mrs. Ishii, principally, the sister, | show 
judge. It is the equivalent of high schod 
consisting of one large, three-storied bri 
building and another building in the ee | 
of construction. Other structures were 
stroyed during the war. There are about sev 
hundred girl students, thirty full time t 
chers and about fifteen part time instructo! 

The school is not sponsored by any oth 
denomination and, since it is privately own 
its curriculum is determined by the owne} 
irs. Suzuki and her sister feel the need 
some type of religious instruction in the li 
of their students and would-welcome a teac 
of Bible literature and allied subjects. | 
quired into this subject very discreetly, hav) 
nothing definite to suggest, and the answ 
seemed most favorable. There might be} 
possibility here for the initial training o 
young man or a young woman interested 
this field. Perhaps a theological school s 
dent who could get practical experience @ 
language training while making a contributii 

continued on page 142 
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Such is his dilemma. 


OST of the time I have to listen to my 

own sermons, but Sunday morning, Feb- 
ary 13, was a welcome exception. Mrs. 
immins and I went to hear Kenneth Patton 
the new Universalist church at the Charles 
reet Meeting House in Boston. It was a 
nd of going-away party before I had to 
ave for two weeks in the middle west. And 
was so very worthwhile, so thrillingly en- 
uraging. A thousand people the week be- 
re had attended the grand opening; these 
sre people of our Greater Boston area 
urches. It was expected only a handful 
suld turn out for the real test on the thir- 
enth. One hundred and forty-eight came. 
was a great and meaningful service. That 
me night I preached on ‘‘Sense and Non- 
nse about Race’’ at a special service con- 
ected by our young people in the Arlington 
urch, then went home to Winchester and 
cked my bag and briefcase. 
Up bright and early next morning, I drove 
th John on his way to classes at liarvard 
d caught the subway from [larvard Square 
to the South Station. There was just time 
buy a ticket and board the ‘‘Senator.’’ The 
ven hours between Boston’s South Station 
d the North Philadelphia Station were wel- 
me, for I needed to polish off the sermon I 
is to deliver that evening at the Church of 
> Messiah, the occasion being the installa- 
m of Carl H. Voss as successor to Herbert 
Benton. But I had forgotten a transit strike 
the first order had virtually paralyzed 
iladelphia, and not until later when I ap- 
sciated the situation more fully did I real- 
> what it meant that Carl met me in his car. 
omas I]. Saunders, the Pennsylvania super- 
‘endent, had already arrived. Just as we 
ached the apartment occupied by theVosses, 
, and Mrs. David Snow (Mr. Snow is chair- 
n of the board at Messiah) joined us for 
iner. Carl and Lillian Voss were charming 
sts and the installation service, from which 
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Five of the past ten years I’ve spent away from home. 
and time spent at headquarters amounts roughly to half-and-half. 
intendent is at his desk, he feels he should be out in the churches with min- 
isters and laity; and when he is in the field he is needed at headquarters. 


Time spent in the field 
When a super 


we were whisked by car just in time to catch 


our train at seven minutes past ten for Cleve- 
land, was a memorable one. 

Superintendent Saunders may snore. Sleep- 
ing in the berth just across the aisle I had 
hoped to find out, but I was too tired. I dropped 
off immediately and failed to waken until time 
for breakfast. There was time for breakfast, 
too, but Brother Tom thought it might be more 
enjoyable just to wait until we got into Cleve- 
land. Said he, ‘‘Our train goes right into the 
Hotel Cleveland.’’ But our train went into 
Union Station instead, and that was quite a 
way from the Hotel Cleveland. All right, we 
could eat in the Union Station; but, oh no, 
it would be so much nicer to wait urtil we 
reached our hotel. Once at the hotel, Tom 
wanted to get settled in our rooms. The up- 
shot of this bad influence was that coffee 
was not served until ten o’clock, and ten 
o’clock is the proper hour for a second cup. 

Leaders of our state work rolled in, seven- 
teen in all, and the Council of Superintend- 
ents went into session at two o'clock. We met 
for three days, and I suspect it was no less 
a chore to sit under the chairman’s pressure 
to get on with the agenda than it was for me 
to hold in check the overflowing combination 
of enthusiasm and indignation which pours 
forth whenever we get together to discuss 
the work of our Church. Our superintendents 
are a splendid group of men, devoted and loyal, 
and to share their friendship is a cherished 
privilege. We discussed everything from what 
we might do to carry forward the work insti- 
tuted at our little church in Nottingham, N.H., 


where one of our youth workcamps was held 


last summer, to a possible linking of the de- 
nominational Unified Appeal with state quotas. 
At mealtime, and late at night, there were 
meetings of special committees andthe sharing 
vf experiences. We prayed and resolved and 
recommended. Spirit ran high. Strong fraternity 
was more than evident. It was all worthwhile. 
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We were sorry to part. 

The ‘‘Cleveland Plain Dealer’’ phoned and 
asked if we’d make any comment about Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. I said, ‘‘No, but we’d like 
to make a comment or two about Cardinal 
Spellman, if that would do as well.’’ We made 
the following statement: ‘‘The apparent 
confession of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
to illegal acts in Ilungary has brought the 
interesting declaration from Francis Cardinal 
Spellman in New York that ‘rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God.’ We find this 
interesting because such a quotation from 
Cardinal Spellman would have been of great 
comfort to democrats in Spain had Cardinal 
Spellman found time for it during his recent 
visif with Franco. It might have brought a 
‘certain amount of consolation to those ex- 
communicated survivors of Spanish Republi- 
cans executed by Franco’s regime for rebel- 
lion against tyranny.’’ 

On that closing day I was a bit sadder than 
the others, perhaps. It was my son David’s 
fifteenth birthday, and not once in the last 
ten years have I been home on David's birth- 
day. But I rushed down to the lobby and sent 
him a message of love. 

Next day was scheduled for Meadville, 
where, in addition to personal conferences 
with a number of our men, | was privileged 
after a lapse of twenty five years to hear 
Professor Harry F. Ward, who spoke at the 
Quadrangle Club on United States policy 
toward Russia. It poured all that day, but by 
train or tram. or bus, or taxi | kept rolling, 
meeting all scheduled engagements and 
several not on the docket. I wanted to read 
when I finally returned to the hotel, but there 
were letters and wires to answer. 

Up at five forty-five Sunday morning; and, 
after breakfast (ever try to get breakfast in 
a city at five forty-five on a Sunday morning?) 
took the bus for Sycamore. Spoke there at the 
eleven o'clock service. The church is a 


lovely one, federated with the Congregation- 
alists. Harold Michael is the minister and he 
is doing a grand job. The people are happy 
and hospitable. Mrs. George Dutton gave a 
dinner in her lovely home, inviting as guests 
a number of loyal Universalists. To these 
good friends I told again the story of the 
things we are doing together. 
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Our Elgin church is without a minister, s 
Mr. Robert Williams, chairman of the Elgi 
board, called for me at three-thirty and w 
drove to Elgin, where our people served 
delightful parish supper at five. I spoke « 
our work, talked of possible arrangements 1 
connection with their pulpit vacancy, answe 
ed questions. Walter Stevens, one of @ 
younger ministers now serving as interi 
pastor at Elgin, remained after the: mornin 
service (he lives in Champaign) and we ha 
our private conference enroute the [linoi 
Central into Chicago. It was two o’clock | 
the morning when I fell into bed; and it ha 
been two the morning before. 

Next morning I tried to bring order out | 
chaos as far as my papers were concerne 
picked up a plane reservation for Detroi 
packed and caught the limousine to the Ch 
cago airport. Weather was perfect again ar 
the flight a heavenly one landing me in Detre 
by six. I wanted to get to Port Iluron ar 
thought I could catch a train, but there we 
only one a day and that was a freight. So 
took the bus. It was to leave at six-for 
and not to reach Port Huron until after nin 
Thought I’d best ‘‘pick up a bite.’’ But th 
stores had closed. Walked three blocks | 
the Book-Cadilac Hotel where the coffe 
shop was open. Ordered a hamburger, whic 
because it took fifteen minutes to prepar 
was necessarily bolted so I could catch tl 
six-forty bus. I ran three blocks to make tl 
connection. The hotel in Port Huron was n 
the Hotel Cleveland or the Stevens in Chicag 
but I wired the office in Boston and phone 
Thomas L. Clarke up at Croswell, Michiga 
then went to bed. Musta’ bin sumpin’ I e 
Anyway, I rolled and tossed all night lon 
By morning I was green! and I was invite 
to the Clarkes’ for breakfast! Mr. Clarke car 
at eight and we drove to his comfortable hor 
in Croswell, where I met Mrs. Clarke ai 
heard the captivating story of their lives al 
work. Thomas L. Clarke, once a minister 
the Church of Latter Day Saints, is now 
business, and his chief interest is in spre: 
ing the gospel of Universalism. He discov 
ed us all on his own, prints and circula 
leaflets telling about Universalism, ma 
recordings and broadcasts. | wanted to m 
him, and I am glad I did (as sick as I w 
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fhe Clarkes drove me to what they thought 
s the regular Detroit airport and left me to 
ch my plane for Dayton and Cincinnati. 
t it was the old one now used as a pri- 
e field. I had to hire a taxi to take me six 
es into Detroit, there to catch a limousine 
ich would transport me thirty-two miles to 
low Run on the other side of the city. By 
seding the limousine and delaying the take- 
, I made my connection. The day was a 
sey one, but we flew high above the clouds, 
ere the sun shone against the brilliant 
lowy whiteness just helow. 

george Thorburn had been seriously ill. 
was a joy to find him home from the hospi- 
, hoping for a speedy return to pastoral 
ties. I stayed over night with Mrs. Cum- 
ns’ parents in Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. Her 
ther had suffered a heart attack on Christ- 
s Eve, at which time we had been called 
her bedside. It was a joy to find her, too, 
sting comfortably. That night, in a clean 
ite bed, surrounded by a quiet peace and 
» reassuring love of family, put me on my 
*t once more. 

Next day my sister from up in Ohio drove 
wn with David, who’s birthday present had 
sn a visit with his Aunt Harriett during 
cation week. Together, the three of us 
wve to my childhood home in Sidney, Ohio, 
ere, during a precious hour I showed David 
veral of my early haunts. Soon we were 
yard our train speeding back to New Eng- 
id and home. We arrived at South Station 
-Boston on Saturday afternoon and John 
t us with the car. Two weeks away, by 
in and bus and plane and taxi covering 
2r three thousand miles, sleeping in seven 
ange beds, hurriedly meeting hundreds of 
yple, and meeting more leisurely quite a 
ber of others, I was thankful to reach 
ne. But next day was Sunday. Up at five 
ty-five, I was off by car for Rockland 
ere I had promised to preach at an inter- 
irch men’s communion breakfast. But that 
»ehind me now, and I must be off for Herki- 
>, N.Y., to preach the installation sermon 
Stanley Stall. Then a few days at home 
| office before going on another schedule 
ich will take me as far west as Denver. 
les, some sweet day I’m going to stay 
ae and rock! 
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On Our Way 


William C, Kernan 
J-] ARDLY a week passes without providing 
new proof of democracy’s vitality in this 
country. 

In November big news was made at Yale 
when Levi Jackson was elected Eli’s 1949 
football captain. He is the first Negro sports 
captain in Yale’s history - honored both for 
his skill on the gridiron and for the way in 
which he plays the game. 

Also in November, Boston College, a Cath- 
olic institution, announced the election of 
Arthur Spinney, an Episcopalian, as football 
captain for 1949, Ralph King, a Negro, as 
track captain; Ira Mogul and Malcolm Coven, 
who are Jewish, as basketball and track man- 
agers respectively. 

In December the Federal Council of Church- 
es of Christ in America awarded a citation to 
Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, ‘‘in appreciation of his leadership 
in breaking down racial discrimination which, 
until he signed Jackie Robinson for the Dod- 
gers in 1947, had kept Negro players out of 
major league baseball.’’ 

This action of the Council appealed to the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People whose president, Walter White, 
declared, ‘“‘The courageous stand taken by 
this influential church group represents one 
more step toward victory in the battle to break 
down the barriers of segregation depriving 
millions of Negro citizens of their democratic 
rights and privileges.’’ 

While this was happening in the North, 
Harry S. Ashmore, editor of the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, ‘‘Gazette,’’ was telling the South- 
ern Political Science Association at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, ‘‘the Negro is the 
compelling popular issue in the South in 
1948. It is no longer good politics to stand 
up in the South and proclaim that the Negro 
is all right in his place, but his place is not 
atethespollsey 

About seven hundred thousand Negroes in 
the South qualified as voters in the 1948*elec- 
tions, Mr. Ashmore said, which is a six hun- 
dred per cent increase over 1940 and which, 
at the same rate of increase, would send two 
million Negroes to the polls in-1952. 
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continued from page 138 


2. The children attending the kindergarten 
are not from’ Universalist families. 


It would be nice if they were. There are 
about one hundred and twenty of them. I do 
not know of children or young people in Uni- 
versalist families who need our attention or 
help in terms of food and clothing. The matter 
of Aiko Onishi will be considered later. 

IV. About Individuals. 

1. The Ikes. We feel that the denomination 
has a responsibility to these loyal people. Mr. 
Ike has managed the affairs of the group here, 
as they were left in his charge, with strictest 
honesty and devotion, Ile has viewed them as 
a trust. He and his wife have kept the little 
group of Universalists in contact with one 
another and sponsored meetings in the school. 
Giving over the property to him for private 
ownership would be no solution to this debt 
of honor, since it would then cease to be 
church-owned and would be subject to ex- 
tremely heavy taxes. Since the income from 
the school is so small, such a burden would 
defeat them. Their financial status is very 
poor and the gift recently sent them by the 
UCA was a godsend, coming at this time of 
critical illness. Mr. and Mrs. Ike are truly 
noble people in every sense of the word and 
deserve credit for holding together what threads 
of our work remain. (Editor’s note: Mr. Ike 
died Sunday morning, February 6, after a long 
period of failing health during which he con- 
tinued his work.) 


2. Aya Namba is in reasonably good health. 
She teaches in school and tutors private stu- 
dents in English as well. Ihave not been able 
to ask her point-blank about her financial 
status as, of course, I never could and still 
maintain the delicate balance of Japanese 
courtesy. No one’s money goes very far under 
current inflationary conditions and even 
ordinarily well-off people find it hard to make 
ends meet. People manage to buy food and 
that is about all; extra things are obtained 
by selling something they own and can do 


without. Mrs. Yoshioka told Mrs. Onishi (you 
see how I have to get information!!) that Aya 
Namba was getting along all right. Mrs. Suzuki 
told me that Mrs. Namba had telephoned to 
her, asking permission to sell a line of sta- 
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tionery supplies to her students, saying 1 
she had to eke out her small teacher’s sal 
somehow. If you were thinking in terms o 
small gift, I am sure it would be welcor 
and wisely spent. 

3. Mr. Nagano is living, married again, — 
promises to last for many years to come. 
Downs feels that it is most unwise to 
crease his pension, as evidenced by the | 
check received from the States. The prom 
given by Dr. Etz set the figure at $40 a q 
ter which, all things considered, is adequ: 
fr. Downs feels that any larger sum would 
given to a nephew who is somewhere in 
picture. It is D’s suggestion in which Arn 
and I concur that, if additional money 
available, it should be given to Sempo 
He was a Universalist pastor and gradu 
of the Universalist Seminary training prog 
here, the last minister to the Blackmer IIc 
girls. He comes to the Univ. meetings 
quiet, dignified old man. He is living on 
bounty of relatives and, as I gather, has ne 
asked for a thing. He is deserving of sc 
regular assistance from the Pension Fund 
at least of an occasional gift. His need 
great. 

4. The only information concerning M 
Miyake is that she is living in this area e 
doing dressmaking. 

1. What is the exact legal status of 

property we once held? 

2. This answer has been given many tir 
Remaining property is held by the Boarec 
Trustees of the Dojin Shadan, which - 
part of the Kyodan. Mr. Ike has been Chair 
of this Board buthas recently appointed Da 
Downs in that position, with Kimura ass 
ing. This is true of the Blackmer Home 
and the Church Compound lot. 

Miss Hathaway’s cottage was posses 
by military authorities as having been priv 
ly owned by an enemy national, altho 
title had been transferred after her de 
Ultimately the government paid an indem 
which amounted to about seventeen hun 
yen! That money was put in the bank acco 
but does not amount to much today whe 
takes twenty seven hundred yen to equal 
dollars. 

The kindergarten property is held in 
Same way, 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


ERTAINLY THE DANISH PEOPLE ARE SECOND 
TO NONE IN CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 


the Editor: 


was half amused, more than a little surprised, and 
m more chagrined at reading Anna Gorofolo’s article 
your January number. Even the title strikes a false 
e, ‘‘American Women Promoting Gaod Will in Den- 
tk.’? For if there is any spot on this earth where 
d will abounds, I should say that of all places an 
yrmed person would name just that country. After 
ing had for four years several hundred thousand 
gees (they came in ‘44 and only a year ago began 
leave in any appreciable number, some even still 
aining), to provide food, clothing, shelter, warmth, 
itation, and schools, the Danes still are contribut- 
theirmeans and medical skill to save from the wide 
ead scourge of tuberculosis the lands of Europe as 
1 as now also Palestine and India. On my trip 
sugh Germany last summer, I was most impressed 
meeting: several times a Danish Red Cross vehicle 
h its physician, nurse, assistant, and chauffeur, 
iging healing here in the land of its ancient foe, 
sient and of this very day. Good will! Where could 
turn to see it more nobly exemplified? 

is to their assisting in ‘‘providing clothes for needy 
Idren’’, if Danish exports, such as their exquisite 
rer and ceramics, their fine machines, not to mention 
ir superior dairy products, could be sold without so 
h a barrier in customs duty, Denmark would soon 


in be able to provide its own children with the ° 


it of clothing and all other needs, as was the case 
ore the war. One might add, if the fear of war be- 
‘en the powers did not exert a more or less paralyz- 
effect there, as in some other really peace loving 
mtries, the Danes would soon by their own strength 
ip again on theheights from which the war tore them 
mM. 
“he impression is also given in said item that the 
nish women need aid, instruction, from outside in 
hh fields as club activities. Nothing could be more 
dt. On the contrary, Danish women were next to 
first in the world to gain the right to vote, on the 
nest level, while it took a war for the women of the 
ted States, as in England, to acquire that right! 
a Denmark ‘‘good will’’ is fostered in unique ways, 
the “international high school’’ near Copenhagen, 
2re people of widely varying ages as well as attain- 
its, come for study from practically every country 
Zurope as well as from Asia, very many in fact from 
last named. Negroes from Africa likewise lend 
plor’’ to this absolutely unique school. 
0, while it is a very fine thing, no doubt, for women 
a different lands to visit each other, studying the 
ivities of other groups, the condescending and 
tonizing tone of this article is, to put it mildly, re- 
tably misleading, not to say absurd. I believe Ruth 
an Rhode would be the first to say So, inasmuch as 
r since her sojourn in Denmark, she has always ex- 
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pressed the most fulsome praise and admiration for the 
cultural achievements of that nation. 

Gertrude B. Longbrake 
Seattle, Washington 


Editor’s Note:- We are very sorry if the article in ques- 
tion gave anyone the impression of being condescend- 
ing toward the Danes. These gallant people are at the 
head of the parade in all that is real civilization. 
Moreover, we are well aware of the hardships they en- 
dured during the war and the splendid work they have 
done since. The way they have treated their uninvited 
German ‘‘guests’’ is magnificant. What the Danes have 
done in the face of dreadful obstacles shames the rest 
of us. 

If all our critics backed up their statements with con- 
crete support for our common work, great would be our 
rejoicing. Mrs. Longbrake included a check for the 
Universalist Service Committee in her letter. E.H.L. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO USE 
DR. KILLAM’S MANUAL 


To the Editor: 

“To take Life Strivingly”’ is a masterpiece, a schol- 
arly tour de force, a philosophical classic worthy of a 
spiritual Hercules. I am humbled yet exalted by the 
scope and uplift of it. Yet, don’t you see that this is 
a work for scholars, students, men with a background 
of learning and experience, men who know the mean- 
ing of words and their connotations and understand 
how to interpret mystical philosophy in the language 
of the common people? You must know that the typical 
congregation, even in New England, includes about 
one such person in fifty. The forty-nine are not able 
to ‘‘see’’. If they used this little booklet at all after 
nibbling at a page or two of it, they would be merely 
confused if not actually misled. They would never 
penetrate beyond the daily newspaper meaning of the 
terms employed in these superb quotations. For ex- 
ample, on page 27: ‘“‘I do not believe in belief....Faith 
is a stiffening process, a sort of mental starch, which 
ought to be applied as sparingly as possible. My motto 
is, ‘Lord, I disbelieve -- help thou my unbelief’.’’ 

Faith ought to be applied as sparingly as possible? 
Imagine dear Sister Jones trying to take that in! Such 
words, superficially and uncritically read, as the typical 
layman would read them, are devastating. 

Moreover, however interpreted, the Bible is still the 
charter and constitution of our western so-called Chris- 
tian type of civilization. But there is not a Bible quo- 
tation or direct reference in this entire work! Much by 
implication, to be sure; but who is capable of grasp- 
ing the implications and making them explicit? Ex- 
cepting the conclusion on page 47, there is not a pray- 
er in it. For myself, I am glad of that; for I don’t like 
the current trend toward depending upon ‘‘canned pray- 
ers’’. But they are crutches upon which so many poor 
souls still hobble along. Is it kind -*- or safe --- to 
withhold them? 
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Now, having cleared my bosom of all this perilous 
(critical) stuff, I come to the point. This Killam mast- 
erpiece is something which we cannot afford to ignore 
or brush aside. Once in a generation, perhaps, we are 
offered something like it. So this is my purpose. I 
am going to use it, devoting all of Lent, beginning 
with February 27, to the task. It is going into the 
hands of my congregation individually as a textbook; 
and the time usually devoted to the conventional ser- 
mon, I shall use trying to help the people interpret the 
daily readings and so give them, as it were, 4 trans- 
fusion of the precious life blood coursing through these 
fifty vibrant pages. It is an experiment; it may not 
succeed; but I am all excited in anticipation of it. 

Frank D. Adams 


Lansing, Michigan 


APPLY RELIGION TO POLITICS 


To the Editor: 

In reply to a letter in the February issue of ‘*The 
Christian Leader,”’ criticizing a democratically planned 
economy, I only ask that you look at the facts. 

Could you challenge the Labor Party in England in 
the magnificient jab it is doing in building a country 
to fit the needs of all the people? Would you be rash 
enough to say that capitalism could do better? The 
governments in New Zealand, Australia, and the Scan- 
danavian countries are excellent examples of what 
liberal politics and idealism can do. The League for 
Industrial Democracy recently printed a booklet en- 
titled, ‘“‘Labor Governments at Work’? which should 
make us ashamed of this so-called democratic country. 

With the wonderful resources that nature has given 
us, if we would only accept the policy of these social- 
ist Countries, we could lead the world in the search for 
a free and peaceful universe. 

It seems ‘“‘high time’’ to me for us Universalists to 
use our liberalism and idealism in our politics as well 
as we do in our religion. 


Bill Chandler 
Benton, Kentucky 


RELIGION IS NOT A PHASE OF ECONOMICS 


To the Editor: 

It is interesting to see how the current discussion 
on the Massachusetts ministers’ statement is being 
developed. There are some profound issues involved. 

I find that three-fourths of the argument has to do 
with government planning versus capitalism. Most, if 
not all, of the letters, while they begin with God, 
soon pass on into economic theory. But if it is re- 
ligion we are talking about and not something else, we 
had better establish the validity of conceiving such 
things as ‘*free competition’’ and “‘power-profit motive”? 
as areas of the religious life. Is it true that con- 
victions on economics are equivalent to a religious 
faith? 

I do not mean to minimize the economic aspect of 
human life, but neither would I have religion reduced 
to a phase ‘of economics. It is difficult to see how we 
can pass off God in a few sentences. On reading the 
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letters which have taken up the discussion one. 
that the most vital subject is not God but the pre 
economic order. But if this is a discussion o 
ligion, what has economics to do with our solvin; 
issues at hand? 

Mr. Perry (February Leader) stated that the Ma 
chusetts ministers did not include God in their st 
ment because they could not all agree on what 
means. We admit that the problem of comprehen 
the meaning of God has many difficult aspects a 
it. It is to be expected that agreement on the sul 
will not be easy to attain. But avoiding the issue 
not solve it. Nor, for that matter, will statements a 
government planning or free enterprize solve it. 1 
are not even a good substitute. 

Mervin C. Hel 
Smithton, Penn. 


LIKED THE ARTICLES ON OUR GERMAN WOK 


To the Editor: 

Enclosed please find my check for three dollar: 
renewal of my subscription for 1949, I enjoy rea 
the Leader very much. The articles on the boys’ s¢ 
in Germany have been very interesting. I hope 
keep on with them. 

Mrs. Ray J. Be 
Peoria, IlInois 


GREW UP ON THE LEADER, THE ATLANTIC, « 
THE TRANSCRIPT 


To the Editor: 

How tempus does fugit and how situations and 
ditions change with it. I have an old Leader, | 
16, 1896, which looks like a pretty good maga 
Incidently, I wrote a short story for it. Why not 
a bit of story telling nowadays. I remember, toc 
a little girl seeing the large four page newspaper 
Leader. I grew up on the Leader, the Boston T 
script and the Atlantic Monthly. Now only the 7 
Script is missing for the remaining journey. 


Mrs. E. A. Simp 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


I want to read 
The Christian Lead 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year ( 
$5.50 for two years ( 


As a gift to 


Signature gn toch ete 
Send to: 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Viaas 
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CES OF LIBERALALISM:2 
Beacon Press 
Price $2.50 
ofessor Nels Ferre in an article 
a recent number of ‘‘Religion 
ife’’ entitled ‘‘Present Trends 
Protestant Thought’’ joined 
sr neo-orthodox writers in their 
romary Slurring of liberalism. 
le opining that it will ‘tonce 
e flower,’? he cannot resist 
ng it his sectarian dig. He 
racterizes the religious lib- 
s’ reply as mostly reflecting 
e tired voice of retired men,’’ 
nding like ‘twe, who are about 
lie, salute you,’’ and he sarcas- 
ly refers to those who ‘‘raced 
1 possible world destruction, 
» upward and onward forever.’? 
Voices of Liberalism: 2” is 
efore very welcome. It serves 
smphasize that despite the con- 
ed rather studied efforts to 
sredit it, there are plenty of 
standing men of culture and 
racter who are in no wise shak- 
in their faith in religious lib- 
ism. As the subjects of the 
‘teen essays by scholars like 
sident Stoddard of the Univer- 
of Illinois, President Frederick 
Zliot, Albert Einstein, and Dean 
rence Skinner, among others, 
widely, an inquirer might at 
: find it difficult to determine 
just what religious liberals 
id, though Curtis Reese, who, 
have discovered, can always 
depended upon for a pertinent 
1, does enunciate their chief 
ciples and emphasize what 
tld be their basic attitudes to- 
As a matter of fact, these 
rS were not prepared specifi- 
y for this volume but for sun- 
‘and various occasions. How- 
, they well reflect the spirit 
iberalism. Any reader of this 
will surely discover that 
‘tals believe in reason and 
in religion and are de- 
dly opposed to confining 
ds. As Powell Davies puts 
his searching and discriminat- 
Bridy, ‘‘Am-I a Christian?;’’ 


Faith that moves the world is 
r found apart from vital aims 
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and universal purposes. That is 
what churches should unite upon, 
aims and purposes; and if they 
think they need something more 
specifically Christian than that, 
let it be not a creed but a prayer.”’ 
And all true liberals say ‘SAmen’’. 

J. M. Atwood 


THE RUNNING OF THE TIDE 
By Esther Forbes 
Houghton Mifflin Con. 
Price $4.00 

Although ‘The Running of the 
Tide’’ is a fall publication, it is 
the type of book that is pleasant 
reading and should be popular 
even after it passes from the list 
of the best sellers. A second 
reading in fact will discover many 
details omitted in an hasty read- 
ig or the» stoty.?2s4ltris, to be 
sure, at times prolix both in word 
and incident, but the author holds 
steadily to her purpose; a pictur- 
ing of the rise and decline of a 
New England town through the 
ebb and flow of a major industry. 
This is after all a very pertinent 
subject in these days though the 
industries may have different 
names. 

Against the background of Salem 
in the height of its prosperity from 
the trade of the East, we have the 
fortunes of the Inman family, ship- 
owners and traders, whose fortunes 
symbolize the fortunes of the town 
itself. Dash Inman, a captain at 
nineteen, who allows his adoring 
younger brother Peter to take the 
disgrace of his liaison with Dulcy 
Delaney is, we presume the tech- 
nical hero of the book. We are 
mildly interested in whether he 
marries Polly or whether he will 
confess his misdeeds and clear 
Peter’s name but as a whole. the 
flaw in his character is not of the 
kind that places him among .the 
tragic heroes. The other members 
of the Inman family and a host of 
minor characters give color to the 
natrative. 

It is, however, Salem that domin- 
ates the book, not the Salem of 
Hawthorne’s ‘'House of the Seven 
Gables,’’. but the Salem of 
Hergesheimer’s ‘‘Java Head’? and 


“The Token.’? It is the Salem 
whose ships were names to con- 


jure with, in whose holds came 
back the luxury of the Orient; silks, 
porcelains ivory, spices, coffee 
and tea. Sold for profit, these 


cargoes made possible beautiful 
houses and ease of living for the 
owners. 

But the glory and the grandeur 
came to an end. Dash’s ship 
“‘Victrix’’, home from her voyages, 
sleeps well on Monserrat Beach, 
a kindly fate for a noble ship. 
The counting houses with their 
““soose quill men’? are no more; 
the Customs House is idle; the 
wharfs lie rotting in the sun and 
rain, that is, all but the Inman 
pier, which by its very tidiness 
shows its lack of life. For Salem,’ 
the tide has run out. 

Yet as the reader closes’ the 
book, he is conscious above all 
of the sensuous beauty of the 
writing, especially through the 
sense of smell. The air seems 
filled with odor ‘tof salt water, 
tar, spices from the water front 
but above all with the fragrance 
of lilacs in May, ‘the month for 
flitting’.’’ 

Celina H. Lewis 

BORN 1925 

By Vera Brittain 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $3.50 

“Born 1925’? is a competently 
handled novel concemed, as its 
title suggests, with the generation 
from 1925 until just after the re- 
cent war. 

Robert Carbury’s early life coin- 
cided with the last years of a 
stable and tranquil England. His 
son, born 1925, was never to know 
an England over which crisis, or 
threat of war, or war itself was 
not first imminent, then actual. 
The” father; a V.@s im the first 
world war, partly motivated by 
need for atonement for his part in 
that camage, became a clergyman. 
His work in London through the 
years preceding and during the 
second world war is a magnificent 
story. (We wonder, could this 
character not have been moulded 
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on the actual life of Dick Shepard? 
One time outspoken Rector of St. 
Martins in the Fields.) His coura- 
geous stand for his ideals even 
when that steadfastness came 
close to being labeled treason is 
strongly depicted. Implicit through- 
out is the theme that to a modern 
Christian the problem of war is 
not a matter of enmity between 
peoples of opposing nations, but 
that the problem of good and evil 
transcends even national loyalties. 
While the novel covers the war 
years and their toll on its char 
acters, in another way it is not 
primarily a war story, Its greater 
claim to universality lies in its 
treatment of the age-old problem 
of misunderstanding between gen- 
erations. The inability of the 
father to reach his son, and of the 
boy to fit the pattem for his life 
that his father hopes for him is 
one of the saddest and at the same 
time most likely and realistic 
touches in the book. This prob- 
lem, of course, is accentuated by 
the very difference in the times 
in which they have grown up. Al- 
so, the individualistic son of so 
outstanding a man and the beautiful 
actress mother, was bound to re- 
act more violently against the in- 
fluence of his parents’ generation. 
The characters are so real that 
we feel certain that each is based 
on lives of actual people well- 
known to the writer. Certainly 
the two children may have had 
their prototypes in the writer’s 
own boy and girl, so lifelike are 
they. The self-contained little 
boy facing up to the demands of 
courage in the insecure world of 
Britain at war is a fine living 
portrait of childhood. Even more 
fresh and natural seems the ef- 
fervescent younger sister. 
A telling device is 
Adrian’s preoccupation with the 
stars. Almost from babyhood, 
through the turbulent years of 
England’s ordeal, Adrian _ in- 
stinctively turned to the stars as 
the one stable phenomenon in his 
universe. It is no surprise, though 
pathetic evidence of the effect of 
these turbulent events that over- 
shadowed all his growing years, 
that Adrian carries through with 
his long cherished ambition to go 


the boy 
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up to Cambridge to study astronomy. 
This is a good novel. In style 
it is natural and spontaneous, much 
less studied than Miss Brittain’s 
early books. Its theme and its 
execution are commensurate with 
the world events it encompasses. 
Its characters live in memory long 
after the reading. 

Dorothy D. Lalone 


THE CHURCH-SCHOOL 
TEACHER’S JOB | 
By Mildred Moody Eakin and 
Frank Eakin 
The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1949 
Pricem$2a75 


‘Writing this...book, I am more 
than ever impressed by the signifi- 
cance of the American Protestant 
Church School; its past, its pre- 
sent, and its future. Some jobs 
have been oversold to Americans; 
this one, I think, has been under- 
SOldseen 

No amount of technical skill can 
ever take the place of genuinely 
thrilling interest in one’s work. 
Such is the thesis of Dr. and Mrs. 
Eakin in their book, ‘'The Church- 
School Teacher’s Job.’? Recogniz- 
ing that the American church school 
is invariably staffed by devoted, 
but unskilled women, Mrs. Eakin 
attempts to fill their needs by 
means of one concrete example 
after another of common disciplina- 
ry and educational problems which 
every church school teacher must 
face, including everything from 
the perrenial ‘‘bad-boy’’ to the 
problem of relating the material 
to be taught with the everyday 
interests of children. 

Mrs. Eakin is a well educated 
and widely experienced leader in 
the field. She recognizes the 
practical difficulties of lay-people 
who want to help the church, but 
who lack experience. Not content 


to give theoretical answers to 
theoretical problems, Mrs. Eakin 
draws from her own experience 
samples of the experimental 


solutions which she has tried, and 
tells of their success or failure, 
in language which you and I can 
easily follow. 

More than a mere textbook, more 
than a book which just ‘plays 
around’’ with the subject, ‘The 


Church-School Teacher’s Job’? 
a book which has the answe 
At the same time it is an enterté 
ing, humorous, and fascinating be 
to read. It lends a great dea 
inspiration and a sound philoso} 
to teachers who may be confu: 
or discouraged in this most imp 
tant job of the Church. You n 
test assuted that when you hz 
finished this book, you will Ic 
forward to Sunday and the | 
portunity to try out some of the 
suggestions on your class. 
John Cumm: 


LIBERTY AND SOCIAL 
CONTROL SUBJECT OF 1949 
WELLESLEY INSTITUTE 

‘How Can We Reconcile Libe 
and Social Controls?’ is the } 
question underlying all the issr 
chosen for discussion at the ] 
Summer Institute for Social F 
gress at Wellesley. 

This unique vacation confere 
to be held July 2 - 16 at Welles 
College is open to men and wot 
of all vocations. It affords an 
usual opportunity to leam 
each of us can pull his own we} 
in the endeavor to establish a | 
and peaceful world order, cha! 
terized by brotherhood. Probl. 
abroad magnified by East - 
tension, government attacks 
swings of boom and bust at h 
steps towards world order thr 
the United Nations and recent} 
tercultural developments in 1 
communities are among the 
jects to be studied in forums 
round tables. 

Care-free residence in fine | 
lege buildings and the recreati) 
use of the beautiful New Eng} 
country campus and lake will) 
greatly to everyone’s enjoyme 

Harry C. Meserve, Pastor of! 
First Unitarian Church in Buff 
N. Y., is Chairman of the Fa 
and Edward S. Lewis, Directa 
the Urban League of New 
City, is Dean of Round ot 


Robert Bendiner, author of 
Riddle of the State Depart 
heads the program commit 
For a detailed program w 
Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 14 | 
Elm Avenue, Wollaston 70, Ma 
chusetts. 
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Association Of Universalist Women 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


»-EANINGS FROM ‘*THE TAR 
‘EL UNIVERSALIST”’ 

eports come in of continued in- 
est and good attendance among 
North Carolina Women’s As- 
ciations. The Outlaws Bridge 
1 Red Hill groups have been 
dying the Missionary Education 
vement course on China. The 
yston group reports an impres- 
‘e service on ‘‘Clara Barton 
iday,’’ with an offering of thirty- 
ee dollars. The Clinton A.U.W. 
3 voted to order a box of cut-out 
ments to make up for European 
‘Idren, and also plans to send a 
« of good used clothing overseas. 
e Clinton and Red Hill Associa- 
ns are to have a joint meeting 
Dedication Day. 

* * * * & 
ae of the projects sponsored 
the Red Hill A.U.W. is a series 
letters of liberal religious com- 
it to be sent to one hundred and 
open-minded non-Universalists 
mughout eastern North Carolina, 
1 the object of fostering good 
| toward the Universalist 
tch. The prime mover in this 
ect is Dr. Raymond Adams, 
pel Hill, North Carolina. 
* *¢ * * € 

1e Rev. Stanley C. Stall, min- 
tr of the church at Rocky Mount, 


il, 1949 


The Choir and 


Friends at 


Outlaws Bridge 


has resigned his pastorate to be- 
come minister of the church in 
Herkimer, New York. He begins 
his new work on March 6. 

*# 7h & ¢ 

Much interest is being manifested 
in the building of the church an- 
nex in Outlaws Bridge. The new 
parsonage at Red Hill is almost 
ready for occupancy. 

Although ‘‘afoot,’’ the Rev. Ora 
W. Eads of Clinton and Red Hill, 
has been conscientious in making 
calls. He conducted a chapel pro- 
gram at the Clinton High School 
recently. His spare time is spent 
working on the parsonage, and he 
is getting quite a reputation asa 
carpenter. 

t+ oe ee * 

The members of the church at 
Kinston were privileged to have 
Rabbi J. G. Tolochko preach in 
their pulpit on December 26. His 
subject was, ‘‘A Rabbi Looks at 
Christmas.”’ 

= 2. 868 # 

The Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship at Outlaws Bridge continues 
to flourish. Twenty-five young 
people are now members, most of 
them being members of the church 
as well. A series of special serv- 
ices was held recently, at the 
close of which four promising 


young men were received, with 
much rejoicing, into the church. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 


In ‘‘Social Action Magazine’’ for 
January, there appeared an article 
on ‘‘Legislation Against Dis- 
crimination’’ written by two able 
members of the U.S. Supreme 


Court and New York State Bars, 
Joseph B. Robinson and Will 
Maslow. 

For too long, they argue, the 


American public has known that 
disctimination exists, has de- 
plored it and the prejudice that 
gives rise to it, but has looked 
askance at the possibility of 
healing it by legislation. ‘‘You 
can’t change human nature by 
legislation,’’ is the old cliche! 
Behavior problems must be solved 
only by a long, slow process of 
education. Look how the pro- 
hibition amendment failed!’’ 

This slow method of persuasion, 
say Messrs. Robison and Maslow, 
is not succeeding. Discrimination 
appears to be on the increase. In- 
sufficient thought has been given 
to the nature of the evil. We do 
not acquire our prejudices by 
logic; hence we cannot be expect- 
ed to lose them by logic. It is 
the observed practice of segrega- 


tion, rather than any theory or. 
dogma, that creates patterns of 
thought which, therefore, cannot 


be eradicated by teaching alone. 
Those whites who have had the 
most contact with Negroes on a 
plane of equality in mixed com- 
panies in the Army, for instance, 
and in schools and places of 
business where segregation is 
not practised, have shown a marked 
diminution of prejudice. 

From this, the authors argue that 
a saner attitude towards race may 
be developed by legislation and 
its rigorous enforcement, as well 
as by other more drastic and 
speedy methods than waiting’ for 
human nature to change. Dis- 
crimination is already prohibited 

(continued on page 154) 
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Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
——— 


PRAYER FOR SPRING 


Everything in Nature makes 
teady for the great awakening. 
The cold winds cease from blow- 
ing, the warm breezes, gentle 
rains, and radiant sunshine clothe 
the. field and forest with new 
splendor, and the birds sing again 
their happy songs. Life is always 
renewing itself, and we belong to 
life. May our hearts be’ glad as we 
join in Nature’s song of praise. 
May we strive to be worthy of this 
great life that out of the old brings 
forth new, and that evety spring 
fills the world with new joys and 
glories. Amen. 

(From ‘‘Life Goes On and On’’, 
Grace E. Mayer-Oakes and Emest 
W. Kuebler). 


NINTH GRADERS WRITE A PLAY 


A high school class in the Uni- 
versalist Church of West Hartford 
was studying ‘‘Jesus the Carpenter’s 
Son,’’ by Sophia L. Fahs. Because 
members of the group were inter- 
ested in drama, the teacher wisely 
encouraged the use ofthis technique. 
The result was a dramatization in 
twelve scenes called ‘Jesus’ 
Triumph,’’ written by the group it- 
self. As a valuable record of their 
study and as a means of sharing 
part of their experience with others, 
the minister took kodachrome slides 
of several scenes in out-door set- 
tings, agreed upon by the group. 

Accompanying the drama is a 
three-page report by the teacher, 
describing in detail the way in 
which the group tackled this as- 
Signment and carried it through. 
Certain books, in addition to the 
text itself, were constantly referred 
to, and this experience in research 
yielded rich returns. To quote the 
teacher, ‘‘The  characterizations 
found in these books were invaluable 
in helping them see Jesusas a vital, 
living person among other people, 
and torealize that the lives of these 
people differed from their own only 
in time and custom.’’ When there 
is a purpose for finding out some- 
thing and when interest in group 
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participation is high the amount of 
of work that teen-agers can ac- 
complish is surprising. Here are 
some additional paragraphs in the 
report to suggest the truth of this. 

The actual writing of the play 
was worked out in much the same 
manner as the preliminary scenes 
had been - either the whole group 
ot a section of it plotted an im- 
promptu dramatization and one stu- 
dent recorded it. At some ses- 
sions the group divided into sub- 
groups working on several scenes. 
If it seemed difficult to get into 
the mood of a scene, a modern 
situation closely parallel to the 
one in the play was created. For 
example, the group pretended that 
one of their own members had re- 
turned from college in a remote 
section of the country and had 
spoken in a Sunday service, ad- 
vocating that they give away all 
clothing except one good suit or 
dress, one coat, one pair of shoes; 
that they move into one room and 
turn over their houses to the home- 
less. 

All tried to imagine what might 
have been said after his talk. This 
resulted in creating a scene in 
which Jesus had just finished 
preaching to his own former as- 
sociates. A portion of the con- 
versation is typical: ‘tWhat nerve!”’ 
“11 sue the church!’’ ‘“‘It sounds 
pretty good to me!"’ ‘‘Let’s see 
you do that good stuff.’’ ‘*Let’s 
stone him.’’ ‘I tried to stop him.” 
“I wonder if he practices what he 
preaches,’”’ ‘‘Let’s run him out of 
town.’’ ‘*We’ll teach him.”’ 

A written recording reveals nothing 
of the vitality, the spontaneity of 
these comments. Thick and fast 
they came, one sentence interrupt- 
ing another, tongues tripping in the 
anxiety to contribute. Frequently 
the vocabulary seemed to be out of 
keeping with the dignity of the un- 
dertaking, but the boys and girls 
were the first to notice and correct 
this. The value of the SCript-writ- 
ing was not only in the fact that the 
young people were gaining more and 
more knowledge and insight into 


the meaning of Jesus’ life, but 
so in the fact that they were 
participating. Their enthusi 
was contagious. The contributi 
came not just from the quick thinl 
but from every member of the cla 
If in your church school a cl 
is studying ‘‘Jesus, the Carpent 
Son’? and the teacher would | 
to read this report, ask to bor. 
one of the copies being made 
just such a purpose. 


LOOKING AHEAD: NATIONAL 
FAMILY WEEK 


National Family Week will 
observed this year May 1-8. 
includes two Sundays, which m 
be used for emphasis in the chu: 
school as well as in the morn 
service of worship. A Chu: 
Family Day with special se 
on spiritual values in the ho 
or home building, may start ' 
observance. 

In this special week of empha! 
on family life, Jews and Catho 
as well as Protestants particip 
each group observing it in its 
way. Many communities spon 
interdenominational forums 
parent-teacher meetings. 

Some churches plan for a chu 
school Parent-Teacher supper} 
Church Family Night with a spe 
er on child guidance, or a mot 
picture or filmstrip as ‘'Is Y} 
Home Fun?’’ followed by dis 
sion. In some places, the teacht 
plan to visit each home during 
week, talking with parents a 
each child’s special interests ; 
needs, and inviting the parent 
visit church school. 

One night during the week 
be featured as ‘Family At H 
Night’’, the church sending pli 
for games, reading, music, hd 
hobbies. Youth teas, suppd 
discussions with parents are o 
included in the week. 

A mailing to superintendents 
ties detailed suggestions for 
ing this a rewarding experienc 
every church. 
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IBURY YOUNG PEOPLE WIN CITY DRAMA CONTEST 


Me Pot Luckers,’’ players 
bp of the First Universalist 
ch of Danbury, Connecticut, 
m above won first prize in a 
‘wide drama contest sponsored 
he local Exchange Club last 
ary for their presentation of 
one act play, ‘‘Pot Luck.’’ 
small group of Universalist 
g people under the able 
hing of Arthur I. Olson carried 
‘the honors in a two night 
ament in competition with five 
- older and more experienced 
»s. Among players especially 
| for excellence of individual 
rmance were Arlene Bazarian 
Robert Taylor of the Univer- 
it group. 
‘wn in the picture left to right 


, 1949 


are: Front row; Carolyn Wells, 
Barbara Neumuller, Anne Bazarian 


and Arlene Bazarian. Back row; 
Robert Taylor, Mrs. Edith M, 
Christensen, prompter, Arthur I. 
Olson, coach, Carol Clapper and 
Earl Hughes. 

Francis Albert, stage manager, 


and John Gilbert, assistant stage 
manager, were probably too busy 
getting the cast to look pleasant 
to get into this picture themselves. 


HT. ROE 

The Rev. H. T. Roe, who has 
been acting as pastorof the Univer- 
salist Church in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, died suddenly on February 
23, 1949. Although not in Univer- 
salist fellowship, he had served 
the church since 1942. 


KENT, OHIO 

Dr. Donald K. Evans, Ohio State 
Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Kent Universalist 
Church, January 18. Dr. Evans 
noted ‘‘an upward trend’? among 
Universalist churches throughout 
Ohio. 

Officers elected to serve the 
Kent church for the coming year 
are: Everett Utecht, moderator; 
Clinton H. Hobbs, clerk; Mrs. 
Calvin Johnson, financial secretary; 
Mrs. Max M. Miller, treasurer; 
Brittan S. Johnson and Mrs. Byron 
Fessenden, trustees. The hold- 
over trustees are Mrs. H. J. Wright 
and Mrs. Redmond. Other officers 
of the parish for the coming year 
are: W. W. Warner, superintendent 
of church school; Mrs. Charles 
Walker, superintendent of the 
primary department; Dr. Ionia C. 
Twitchell, president of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women. 


PROGRESS IN ORONO 

Dr. Milton McGorrill, pastor of 
the Church of Universal Fellow- 
ship in Orono, Maine writes on 
February 21, 1949: ‘*Things are 
really coming along here: practical- 
ly a full house every Sunday mom- 


ing; more new members since 
August 1947 than in the whole. 
previous six years; Men’s Club 


grown from nothing to average at- 
tendance seventy-five - eighty- 
five men; strong liberal student 
group each Sunday at our house; 


Women’s Alliance now in three 
sections. These are some high- 
lights.’? 

LIMITED NUMBER OF COLLEGE 
MEN NEEDED 

The Universalist Service Com- 


mittee reports that a few young 
men of college age are still needed 
to fill out the roster of the over- 
seas workcamp unit, scheduled to 
sail for Germany on June 25th. 
Application should be made to the 
Universalist Service Committee, 
16 Beacon Street, as soon as pos- 
sible in order that arrangements 
regarding passports and military 
permits may be made. 
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REGIONAL SETUP FOR MIDWEST 


Acting upon the expressed inter- 
est of several Midwest Universalist 
State Conventions to organize for 
closer co-operation in the support 
and development of Universalism 
in this region, the following rep- 
resentatives met at the Hotel 
Julien in Dubuque, Iowa, January 
24, 1949. Meeting was called at 
the request of the Wisconsin Con- 
vention whose secretary invited 
the delegates from the Midwest 
States to meet at Dubuque. 

The following came: from lowa; 
The Rev. Wm. C. Abbe, Webster 
City; The Rev. Wm. G. Schneider, 
217 Irving St., Waterloo; Mrs. C. 
N. Shane, 1207 Independence Ave.; 
from Wisconsin: The Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, 504 Grant Street, 
Wausau; Mr. Arthur H. Hanson, 911 
Prospect Ave., Wausau; Mrs. Edgar 
C. Wilson, 2011 Lillie St., Wausau; 
from Minnesota: The Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, 4652 Emerson Ave. So., 
Minneapolis; The Rev. George 
Lapoint, 514 Seventh Ave. S.W., 
Rochester;; Mr. Jilius Ophein, 
President Minn. Con., Rochester; 
Mr. Edsall F. Berry, 1700 Portland 
Ave., Minneapolis; from Michigan; 
Mr. Louis C. Church, 3146 Ellen 
Ave. Lansing (10); representing 
Dr. Frank Adams, Pres. Mich. Con. 

The Rev. Wm. Arms of Peoria, 
Illinois and the Rev. Norman L. 
Sparbel of Mukwango, Wisconsin, 
wired their regrets at being unable 
to attend the meeting. 

The Rev. Carl Olson was named 
Temporary Chairman and Mrs. Wil- 
son, Temporary Secretary. 


Mr. Olson stated that in general 
terms, the purpose of the meeting 
was to suggest and discuss plans 
for a Midwest Organization which 
would enrich and strengthen Uni- 
versalism in the Midwest and give 
larger co-operation to the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 

The needs for such organization 
were discussed. 1. The numerical 
weaknesses of the respective 
State Conventions and the pos- 
sibilities of bringing greater num- 
bers of Universalist Churches to- 
gether, thus promoting a richer 
program and wider fellowship. 2, 
The handicaps due to distance and 
expense involved in the serving 
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of local churches by The Univer- 
salist Church of America. 3. The 
desire to promote the efficiency 
of our present organizations, and 
to further the growth and develop- 
ment of Universalism in the Mid- 
we st. 

During the discussion of these 
needs, it was pointed out that the 
proposed organization should not 
duplicate: the work of any exist- 
ing organization; it should be in 
no sense a_ substitute for our 
present state conventions, nor 
should it in any way detract from 
the work or the authority of The 
Universalist Church of America. 
Rather it should combine the ef- 
forts of the State Conventions, en- 
abling them to pool their resources 
toward the accomplishment of aims 
and purposes which are beyond the 
reach of the separate organizations; 
and it should implement the work 
of The Universalist Church of 
America by providing more adequate 
direction and support in the Mid- 
west. 

The possibilities of future devel- 
opment which might be fostered 
through the agency of a Midwest 
Organization were tentatively sug- 
gested. For example: 1. The sup- 
ervision of churches now one of 
the duties of a State Superintendent 
whose time is occupied with the 
responsibilities in his own church, 
might well be placed in the hands 
of a regional superintendent. 2. 
The eventual establishment of a 
sub-office in the Midwest would 
facilitate the efforts of Field Work- 
ers who must now travel great dis- 
tances, at much expense and at 


long intervals. 3. Through a Mid- 
west Organization much time, ef- 
fort, and expense, now incurred in 
presenting the specific problems 
of our Midwest Churches to The 
Universalist Church of America 
might be eliminated. 

Concluding the above informal 
discussions, the following resolu- 
tions wete adopted. 1. Moved that 
we as a Committee favor the form- 
ing of a Midwest Organization of 
Universalists. 2. Moved that the 
desire for such an organization be 
communicated to The Universalist 
Church of America, requesting their 
co-operation and advice. 3. Moved 
that the secretary of this Committee 


shall, through the several C 
tion secretaries, circulate 
port on actions and discu: 
of this meeting, including a 
those present, for dissemi 
among their constituent chu 
4, Moved that this Committ 
commend to the interested ir 
ual State Conventions and 
constituent churches, the 

tion of a corporate body org: 
under the laws of a Midwest 
favorable to religious corpora 
5. Moved that the purposes o: 
a body shall be to further t 


terests of Universalism i 
constituent states, to co-o; 
with their respective State 


ventions, and to implement ¢ 
tion of The Universalist C 
of America among the church 
this religion. 6. Moved that 
formal regional gathering o: 
west Universalists be held is 
junction with the dedication 
new church in Minneapolis 
that this committee meet for : 
action at that time. (Tent 
some time in June) 7. ve! 
a representative of The U 
salist Church of America 
vited to join this committee | 
meeting in Minneapolis. 8. 
that a sub-committee cons 
of the Rev. William C. | 
president, Mrs. Edgar 
secretary, Louis Church, ar 
Rev. Carl Olson be appoin 
catry out the directives o: 
meeting. 


WILMOT RESIGNS 

The Rev. Frederic A. 
since 1947 the pastor of th 
versalist churches of Girar} 
Wellsburg, has resigned b 
of ill health. Mr. and Mrs. 
plan to retum to Provg 
Rhode Island, where they 
resided, Mrs. Wilmot will 
in business in that city. 


URBANA SENDS RECORDE 
SERVICES TO ITS SHUT-INY 

The First Universalist 
of Urbana, Illinois, under th 
ership of the Rev. Earle N. 
and with the co-operation 0} 
Tash, is recording its 
services of worship and pre# 
on wire recorders. These ff 
are then sent to the sick an 
in member of the parish. 
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stallation 


RL HENRY VOSS was instal- 
1S minister of The Universalist 
ch of the Messiah, Philadel- 
, Pennsylvania, Monday even- 
February 14, 1949. 
> Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, min- 
of the neighboring Univer- 
st Church of the Restoration 
ed the Invocation. The 
ture was read by Dr. Robert 
mins, General Superintendent 
Universalist Churches. Dr. 
mins was also the preacher 
1e Occasional Sermon. 
vid F. Snow, moderator of the 
th performed the Act of Instal- 
1 assisted by the congregation. 
Charge to the Minister was 
by Dr. Thomas Saunders, 
‘intendent of Pennsylvania 
srsalist Churches. 
bi William H. Fineshriber, 
Rev. William P. Stevenson, 
A. Herbert Haslam, and Dr. 
s H. Duckrey brought wel- 
sfrom church, synagogue, and 
unity institutions. 
_ Benediction was pronounced 
e newly installed minister the 
Carl Henry Voss. 


EH FOR THE 
‘YEARBOOK! 
n out of the need of local As- 
tions for help in planning a 
am for the year which would 
‘all phases of work in which 
romen are, or Should be, inter- 
, the annual Yearbook since 
has aimed to supply all wom- 
gtoups with new ideas and in 
tion about source materials, 
new Yearbook for 1949 (in- 
ag the spring of 1950) will be 
ae press within a few weeks, 
ope you will like its outer ap- 
mce; a contrast to the former 
1 shades used. 
theme is Simplicity. We have 
not to overwhelm the reader 
too long lists of possible 
es. Some of the sub-headings 
lart I, ‘‘Simplicity in Tech- 
s’?, are: Our Source-Book, 
ity-Five Years..Onward (a brief 
1e); The Guest Speaker; The 
Elements in the Program; Play- 
ing, A New Program Idea; 
) Great Living Religions. 
t Il, ‘‘Simplicity in Action’’, 


, 1949 


describes our projects, and also 
contains a Social Action article 
from the Department of Education, 
“‘The House We Live In’’; notes on 
the Missionary Education Movement 
texts suggested for this year’s study; 
and a short list of books that wom- 
en should be reading. 

Part III consists of ten monthly 
devotional services contributed by 
talented A.U.W. members and others. 
Among them isa service of ingather- 
ing for China, and a candle-light 
service written by Frances Wood, of 
the Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Copies of the book will be sent 
as usual to each state and local 
president. The cost is 35 cents; 
three copies for $1.00. 

More and more of our members 
each year are finding the Yearbook 
indispensable in planning for 
meetings. Every state and group 
officer, at the very least, should 
own a copy. It is the greatest uni- 
fying force we have. 


The quarterly supplemental sheet 
of program suggestions will be 
mailed to presidents as usual. 
These follow the monthly topics 
listed in the Yearbook. 

Let us have your order early, for 
a record number. 


READING PENNSYLVANIA, 
FINDS THE CHILDREN 

The most important single new 
development at the church of Our 
Father, Reading, is in the Sunday 
School. Starting from scratch in 
September, 
school is now twenty-five. Inter 
est among the children is high 
and attendance is on the increase. 
Most of the children reside in 
the neighborhood of the church 
and were brought into the Sunday 
school through house-to-house 
distribution of literature and door- 
to-door canvassing to find chil- 
dren without Sunday, 

They are very fortunate in their 
staff of teachers. There are seven 
of them including the Rev. Harvey 
Swanson, the pastor. Others are: 
Jeannette Jamison, Harry Behm, 
Jr., Mrs. Mabel Vize, Angeline 
Phillips, Ruth Dietrich, and June 
Christman. In addition to splendid 
textual material, motion pictures 
are employed for visual education. 
Fred Keiser projects the films. 


the enrollment in the - 


PASTORAL CHANGES 

The Rev. Fenwick Wheeler began 
his duties as minister of The Uni- 
versalist Church in Auburn, New 
York, in February. 

The Rev. Stanley Stall began 
his work as minister of The First 
Universalist Church of Herkimer, 
New York on March 6. 

The Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham 
has accepted a call to become 
minister of The Universalist 
Church of Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina. 

The Rev. Donald King, since 
1945 minister of The Universalist 
Church of Stockton, Illinois, has 
accepted a call to become minister 
of The Universalist Church at 
Hoopston, Illinois. 

The Rev. Walter E. Stevens is 
acting as interim minister of The 
First Universalist Church of Elgin, 
Illinois. 

ACHENBACH GOES TO 
FORT PLAIN 

The Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, 
since 1944, minister of the Brad- 
ford County Circuit including 
Towanda, Standing Stone, and 
Shesequin, Pennsylvania, resigned 
this post last month to accept a 
call to the First Universalist 
Church of Fort Plain, New York. 
Mr. Achenbach began his new duties 
shortly after the middle of March. 


NEW PARENTS’ CLASS 

Thes Uticay aN... .Ghurchofethe 
Reconciliation, has formed a class 
for all those who have to go early 
to take children to church school. 
The class will deal with problems 
relating to children, the family, 
home life, and will be under the 
leadership of Professor Morton 
Asch of the Utica College Psychol- 
ogy Department. 
HURTS EVERYTHING 

“I recently met the finished ar- 
ticle of the liquor trade; he was 
lying in the gutter. He had no 
hat; the hat trade was suffering. 
The man had holes in his boots; 
the boot trade was suffering. He 
had no shirt; the cotton trade was 
suffering. He was dirty; the soap 
trade was suffering. Indeed, I can 
hardly mention an industry in the 
country which was not affected by 
that man’s insobriety.’’ 

Lord Ryder 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
HOST TO YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 


Two hundred young people from 
Universalist churches of New Eng- 
land spent two days in fellowship, 
conference and discussion under 
the theme: ‘‘Far Horizons’? at 
Grace Church, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, February 14-20. Dele- 
gates assembled from Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maine 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Many Ferry Beachers were there 
including the ‘‘Ferry Beach Harmo- 
ny Four’? under the direction of 
Edward Pettee, who entertained 
during the dance on Saturday even- 
ing. 

The sessions opened with a work 
project. Everyone participated in 
sandpapering and shellacing blocks 


to be sent to the Universalist 
Service Committee’s Child Care 
Center in Germany. While work- 


ing, in small groups, the follow- 
ing questions were informally dis- 


cussed: What does Universalism 
mean to me?, What kind of religious 


ideas do I like or dislike, and why? 
Why support the work of the Serv- 
ice Committee?, What about my 
hates, fears, prejudices?, How 
important are ethical standards in 
choosing a life’s work?. What 
about conflicting loyalties?, Can 
we have peace? 

This work session was followed 
by a general assembly for the pool- 
ing of the findings of the discus- 


sion groups Mason McGinnis, 
Gordon McKeeman And George 
Spencer, ministers, were leaders 


in the discussion. 

A banquet was served by the wo- 
men of the church. Patricia Bemis, 
U.Y.F. president of Massachusetts, 
was toastmistress. Alice M. Har 
rison, spoke briefly bringing greet- 
ings from the National U.Y.F. 
William DeWolfe spoke of the many 
U.Y.F. projects. An evening of 
dancing followed ending with a 
friendship circle lead by John 
Cummins. 

Sunday morning, a film strip ‘Free 
to be different’? was shown followed 
by a discussion. The delegates 
then attended church. After lunch, 
the closing ceremonies were lead 


HELPPUL IDEAS .FOR BEREER GIVING 


MAGAZINES FOR EVERYBODY 


American Home 
American Girl 


Better Homes and Gardens 


1 year $2.50 
1 year 


2 years 


Boys Life (Boy Scout Magazine) 1 year 


Christian Leader 

Jack and Jill 

Ladies Home Journal 
Parents Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
Saturday Evening Post 


| Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St. 


Send 


1 year 


, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


TILL 
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by Mr. McGinnis and Miss Harris 

Last seen to depart were 
thirty-nine delegates from Mai 
as their privately charted | 
drove off. 

In addition to the richness of { 
gram, was the fellowship - m: 
leaders, both of National and St 
UYF-ers,- several ministers ; 
local adults who came along 
transportation crew. Edwin Cray 
Lawrence served as chairman. 


GORDON MCKEEMAN ON 
INDIVIDUALS, Worcester All Sor 
Angelus: 


Better to light one candle than 
curse the darkness. Chinese Prov 


The modern sciences have wic 
ed man’s horizons. They have m 
him aware of vast spaces and wo: 
he never dreamed existed. T 
have made the world but a spec! 
dust whirling in almost infis 
space. And man has thus bece 
but a fraction of a speck of di 
clinging desperately to his tiny 
in space, trying defiantly to i 
meaning and significance and 
portance in his own life. Li 
wonder that the ordinary person 4 
fronts life’s wider problems, * 
**What can I do?’’ | 

One answer is that you n 
know what you can do until you} 
Many another man, confronted 
problems, has diverted the w 
course of history, almost si 
handed, and beginning alone, 
out friends or resource. Our s 
tists have made some kinds of 
which have almost unbelie 
strength. The same basic 
material also makes cast i 
which is brittle. The differen 
in the tiny bits of rare substa 
that are included with the 
Perhaps one part in a thousani 
a million is enough to make} 
difference. 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSH 
COMMITTEE 
On April 25, at 1:45 p.m 
Beacon Street, Boston, Ma 
chusetts, Frederick L. Harri 
Raymond C. Hopkins and Ge} 
Spencer will be examined aj 
their fitness for ordination to 
Universalist ministry. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secre 


THE CHRISTIAN LE@ 


DR. K. AUGUSTA SUTTON 
Harry Adams Hersey 


the death of Dr. K. Augusta 
on, of Danbury, Connecticut, 
church has lost one of its 
t distinguished, though not 
icly avowed, converts. 

had not been in Danbury long 
re I was aware that the Teach- 
College had, in Doctor Sutton, 
outstanding scholar, teacher, 
or, lecturer, world-traveler. 
my last ten years in the city, 
as my privilege to become in- 
tely acquainted with Dr. Sut- 
to be associated with her in 
mterests of community progress 
in particular, in the depart- 
» of public education. By her 
est I became her consultant 
1 she was writing the History 
Ferry Beach, and I read the 
iscript in its final form. 

jwas through the intimate know- 
e that she gained of Univer 
sm, by her several seasons at 
linstitutes, that she, the sister 
In Episcopalian Bishop became, 
‘told me, convinced that the 
jersalist faith is reasonable 
j admirable, delighted and en- 
lastic as this discovery made 
she was at loss to understand 
| Universalists seem to realize 
little what a magnificent faith 
} have, how adequate it is to 
i; the need of the world for 
) in the universal Fatherhood 
rod and the practice of the 
mrsal Brotherhood of Man. 
Nsaid that, of course, related 
1e Episcopal Church as she 
so long associated with it, 
jcould not leave it and attend 
Mniversalist Church. 

scholarly history of Ferry 
ih has placed our denomination 
finently in her debt, it is no 
Wary history. It is written, as 
ty should be, against the 
Wzround of the period, in the 
bwork of the movements and 
$s of the times. In that book 
S majestic figure of Quillen 
lton Shinn marches ‘‘breast 
itd?’ Dr. Sutton realized his 
# and achievements and made 
live again.’’ 

sreason of long friendship and 
ciation with Dr. Sutton, I am 
jious of great personal loss 


) 1949 


| 


through her death. 
profound scholarship and high 
attainments and rank, she tre- 
mained a companionable and lov- 
able person. She will be missed 
by hundreds of former students 
and all her associates on the fac- 
ulty of the Teachers College, as 
well as by a large circle of friends. 
In the wise economy of God no such 
petsonality can be lost; it can on- 
ly be transferred, promoted into 
that sphere of life where there is, 
indeed no death. 


With all her 


PANEL ON CHILD GUIDANCE 


The Mothers’ Club at Murray Uni- 
versalist Church, Attleboro, Mass., 
sponsored an Open House, January 
14. A panel discussion on Child 
Guidance was followed by a forum 
in which all participated. Those 
serving in the panel were Profes- 
sor Edna M. Baxter of Hartférd 
School of Religious Education, 
James Zmudsky, Guidance Director 
at the Attleboro High School, 
Alison Vickery, Social Case-Work 
Supervisor of the Department of 
Public Welfare. The Rev. Hope 
Hilton, associate minister of the 
church, was chairman. The church, 
the school, and social agencies 
were better understood as co-oper- 
ating agencies in providing op- 
portunities for wholesome living. 


MEMO TO PARENTS 


Four parent-teacher meetings 
were announced for the Univer- 
salist Church in Wellesley Fells, 


by the minister, the Rev. Dana 
E. Klotzle. The memo to parents 
read, in part, ‘‘We believe that 
you are interested in the kind of 
religious and ethical instruction 
that your children receive at our 
school. We are equally convinced 
that you would appreciate help 
and guidance in the sacred tasks 
of parenthood.’’ The themes for 
the four sessions were: ‘‘From the 
Old to the New Religious Educa- 


tion,’? ‘‘Worship with Children,’’ 
‘When Children Ask about Sex, 
Life, Death, Immortality, Sin, 
Sickness, the Universe,’’ and 
“Prejudice and Insecurity in 
Children.”’ 


SSR EL RT ET NER UD 


The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 


within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


_ Attractive cates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


SS EE IS TTT 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 

Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember the 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton,,New York 
A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 


of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 


especial consideration for 


veterans. 


EucGene Garrett BEWKES 
President 
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7) CONFIRMATION 
, BAPTISMAL : 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS fae 


. PULPIT- CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles 
To Best Sellers, From The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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| Committee’s 
j to the following address: 32 Union 


(continued from page 147) 


by the Constitution. The goal is 
to make this prohibition effective. 
A government agency should be 
established to investigate viola- 
tions of these laws, vested with 


sufficient power to punish their 
infringement. 
Several states have already 


passed specific provisions against 
discrimination in statutes govern- 
ing public housing and school 
systems. Four states have for- 
bidden racial and religious dis- 
crimination in private employment. 
An effective federal bill, followed 
up with rigorous, systematic en- 
forcement, could curb such evils 
as lynch terror and police brutality, 
and discrimination in employment, 
education, housing, public ac- 
commodations and the exercise of 
the franchise. 

“It would take a generation or 
two of vigorous enforcement be- 
fore prejudice could be eliminated. 
But while the battle is a long and 
difficult one, it is not hopeless.... 
Substantial gains have been made 
in tecent years, though more 
significantly in the organization 
of strength than in concrete accom- 
plishment. Much remains to be 
done. It can be done.’’ 


SEWING GROUPS PLEASE NOTE! 


On March 1, the Unitarian Service 


headquarters moved 
Square 


West, New York "3, Nev 


f This is the address from which to 
} obtain boxes of cut-out clothing, 


and they are to be returned to the 
same address. 

Send uSed clothing as before, to 
2331-12th Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 


Crackling 


Hallie Flanagan Davis, the pro- 
ducer and playwright, tells about 
the hillbilly who saw a stage play 
for the first time. Asked why he 
came home so early, he said, ‘It 
was fine; nice pictures in the lob- 
by, micé seats inside, nice music. 
Then the curtain went up and peo- 
Dle came out and talked about 
their family affairs. I thought it 
was none of my business, so I 


got up and left.’’ 
Boston Globe 


TUFTS COLLEC 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. Pres 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior Colle; 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. | 

Homelike atmosphere for boys| 
and girls working together under | 
normal life conditions. | 

Courses of study offered on the | 
High School and Junior College’ 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance pee | 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major | 
in Secretarial Science, at mar 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, } 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre-} 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

rts. j 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


USEFUL MATERIAL FOR 
SOCIAL ACTION PROGRAM 


Facts About The Unit 


Basic 

Nations 
Department of Public Informat 
United Nations, Lake Success, 


New Threat To American Freed 
Public Affairs Pamphlet’ 143 
World Minority Problems 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 132 


Public Affairs Committee, I 
22 E. 38th St.. New York 16, N 


Answers On The Palestine Probl 
American-Christian Palestine 
mission 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


| hen in Washington, D. C. 
! Visit Your 
| National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
| Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
| (July and August, mornings only) 
| SUNDAY WORSHIP—1] a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the fern 11 blocks north of the 


| 
| White House. Take any 16th Street 
! Bus marked S-2. 


) REY. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 


Minister 


| . 
| Minister Emeritus 


yil,.1949 


REV. JOIN VAN SCHAICK, JR.. 
ow B.D. 


Obituaries 


SHIGEO IKE 


Shigeo Ike, Japanese Universalist 
minister, died after a long illness 
in Tokyo, February 6. In spite of 
illness and the desperate postwar 
condition of himself and his fellow 
countrymen, Mr. Ike did not spare 
himself, but kept right on doing 
what he could for the cause, and 
this he did almost to the very end 
of his life. 

From a letter of Darley Downs to 
Headquarters we have taken the 
following account. 

“I drove Mr. Kimura out to the 
cemetery last Friday and made ar 
tangements with the cemetery office 
for opening the vault under Miss 
Hathaway’s monument in prepara- 
tion for interment yesterday after- 
noon. I took Mrs.Ike and the ashes, 
a pot of flowers and as many as I 
could get in my little car yester- 
day morning to the ligtle church 
where she arranged the altar and 
flowers for the service. The serv- 
ice was at 1:00 o’clock and the 
Higashi-Nakano quonset chapel 
was completely full. The pastor, 
Mr. Yuki, conducted the service 
with dignity and impressiveness. 
Mrs. Namba read the scriptures, 
Mrs. Yoshicka read an account of 
Mr. Ike’s life. Representatives of 
the kindergarten graduates, of the 
mothers society and of the Higashi- 
Nakano church spoke. Mr. Kimura 
made a very moving speech as Mr. 
Ike’s most intimate personal friend. 
I spoke briefly representing the 
missionary friends and you people 
there in the headquarters. Mrs. 
Simonson came but the chaplain 
had to conduct a wedding. 

‘We took the ashes and some 
flowers and as many people as we 
could out to the cemetery. The 
regular earthem jar from the 
crematory was sealed with fresh 
cement and then placed on the 
shelf beside Miss Hathaway’s 
container and the stone slab over 
the vault again cemented up. By 
that time some thirty or so of the 
people from the church had ar- 
rived by electric car and Mr. Yuki 
conducted a brief committal serv- 
ice. 


soks of Remembrance} 


Record the life history of your {| 
church along with the names of those 


whose gifts have benehted your church. 
Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories, 
Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES INC. 


wi ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
AE NR TE SEY ES SS SDN EE ED 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


1949 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Apr. 10 Rev. Robert L. Cope, 
New York, N.Y. 


Apr. 24 Rev. Argyle E. Hauser, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 


May 8 Rev.JohnH.Lathrop,D.D. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


May 22 Rev. John Currie, D.D. 
Hollis, N.Y. 


HELEN LANE THURSTON 


Helen Lane Thurston, sixty-eight, 
died at her home in Rockport, 
Massachusetts, February 4. Miss 
Thurston, a lifelong Universalist, 
served her chureh and her community 
loyally for many years in spite of 
the fact that she was confined to a 
wheel chair. 

At a memorial service held for 
her by the members of the Senior 
Circle of the local Association of 
Universalist Women, it was said 
of her that, ‘In spite of sickness, 
lameness, and blindness, no one 
ever heard her utter a complaining 
word, and to the very end she lived 
triumphantly.”’ 

The Rev. Roy Hatt, minister of 
the Rockport Universalist Church, 
officiated at funeral services Feb- 
ruary 6, 1949, 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Rev, Jarl Seaburg Aug. 50 


Nirway, 
Me. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 

The Executive Board of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies Aid met at the home 
of the president, Mrs. Gladys Wol- 
ley, Monday, February 14, 1949. 

Following dinner, plans were 
discussed for the coming summer 
at the beach. Various committees 
were appointed by the president. 
We are looking forward to a suc- 
cessful season with the co-opera- 
tion of all. 

Please remember the fairs held 
each week. Articles for sale may 
be sent to the president, Mrs. 
Gladys Wolley, 136 Washington 
Street, Medford, Massachusetts. 
Generous donations for this will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Ethel Walsh, Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
The Massachusetts Fellowship 
Committee met February 28, 1949. 
Letters of License as a Lay 
Preacher were renewed for a period 
of three years for John K. Mac- 
Caffrie and Harold B. Stone. The 
Rev. Heber B. Robinson was ac- 
cepted on Letter of Transfer from 
Ohio. George Carpenter was 
granted a Letter of License for 
one year. 

Albert F. Ziegler, 

Secretary 


MINNESOTA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Accepted the transfer from 
Illinois of the Rev. George M. 
Lapoint on February 23, 1949. 
Carl H. Olson, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
A letter of transfer from Ohio to 
Massachusetts was granted to Rev. 
Heber B. Robinson on February 8, 
1949. 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 
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OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Ohio Fellowship Committee ac- 
cepted, February 25, 1949, letter 
of transfer of Richard O. Burns, 
lay preacher, from New Hampshire 
Fellowship Committee. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The Annual Meeting of the Rhode 
Island Association of Univer- 
salist Women will be held at the 
First Universalist. Church, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, for the pur- 
pose of hgaring annual reports and 
such other matters as may legally 
come before it. Session, 1] a.m., 
May 10, 1949; 12:30 p.m., basket 


luncheon. Session, 1:15 p.m. 
Speaker to be announced. 
The following amendments to 


the Constitution and Bylaws will 
be presented: To amend the para- 
graph on Board Meetings contained 
in Section 5, Article III of Bylaws 
to read; Regular meetings of the 
Executive Board shall be held in 
June and March. Other meetings 
may be held at the call of the 
president. Also, that in Section 
1, Article IV of the Constitution 
entitled ‘‘Officers’’ after the 
words ‘“‘three trustees,’’ there be 
inserted the words, ‘tone of whom 
shall be the chairman of the De- 
partment of Denominational activi- 
Hesnu 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

As of January 20, 1949, Rev. 
Frederick Wilmot resigned as 
Secretary of Pennsylvania Fellow- 
ship Committee. Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr appointed as Acting Secretary. 

As of March 3, 1949, Rev. Gordon 
C. Reardon accepted on transfer 
from Maine Convention. 


Lf 


(Section 520, P.L. and 


Se 

As of March 3, 1949, Rev. 
H. Voss accepted on transfer : 
Vermont Convention. 

As of March 3, 1949, Lette 
License renewed for Mefvin C. - 
frich. 

As of March 9, 1949, Rev. } 
sell Lockwood appointed Secre 
of Pennsylvania Fellowship C 
mittee. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Acting Secte 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular meeting of the 
versalist Women’s Alliance 
be held on Friday, April 15, 1 
at eleven o’clock at Bethany Ur 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Ma 
chusetts. 

Following the business meet 
Robert C. True will speak on ‘ 
linquent Parents.’ | 

Please call Mrs. Pearl Dui 
CO 6-0240, on or before Apri 
for luncheon reservations. 

Elsie G. Hu: 
Recording Seer 


Crackling 
The bride was ordering her fir: 
of coal. “What kind of coal dis 
want?” the dealer asked. : 
“Kind?” exclaimed the bride, puj 
“Are there different kinds?” 
“Oh, yes,” answered the dealer. 
instance we have egg coal and 
nut coal.” 
“Tll take the egg coal,” the} 
promptly decided. “I'll be eq 
eges oftener than I will chestnv 


Man (to telephone operator): 
me the zoo.” 
Operator: “The lion is busy.” 


“Bobby, where are those tartd 
mother put in this jar last night 
“I guess, gran’, they must hav 

ished into the empty heir.” 
The Watchman Exd 
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